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SERMON 1. 
AGAINST HYPOCRISY IN RELIGION, 


2 TIMOTHY III. 5. 


Having a form of godlineſs, but denying | 
5 the power thereof. 


HE Apoſtle, in theſe words, 
diſtinguiſhes two things in reli- 
* gion, which do not, but ought 

always to go together; the ſhew and pre- 
tence of religion, and the life and power 
of it. He condemns neither, but blames 
the ſeparating of them. The latter in- 
deed cannot be without the firſt; for 

Vol. VIII. B wherever 


{ + 


2 Againſt Hypocriſy 
wherever religion really is, there will be 
ſome appearance of it: but the former 
may be, and often is, without the latter. 
Men may make a great ſhew of religion, 
and yet be very deſtitute of the power of it. 
And ſuch were thoſe perſons the Apoſtle 
deſcribes in the text; they were guilty 
of the greateſt faults and vices in their 
lives, but thought to cloak all theſe by 
an outward ſhew and appearance of god- 
lineſs: Having a form of godlineſs, 
but denying the power thereof.“ 
There are ſeveral characters by which 

the man who hath only a form of godli- 
neſs but denieth the power thereof, is 
diſtinguiſhed. 

Firit; He hath only a form of godli⸗ 
neſs, who minds merely the external part 
of religion, without any inward ſenſe of 
it. He that worſhips and ſerves God 
outwardly, but hath no inward reverence 
and eſteem for him; who cares not, ſo 
the work be done, and the duty perform- 
ed, with what heart and affection he does 
it. This is a mere carcaſs of religion, 
which is fo far from being pleaſing to God, 
that it is highly offenſive to him; for 
though it be outwardly an honour done 
to God, yet really and in truth it is a 
contempt of him. And 
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And yet it is to be feared, that this is 


a religion which many in the world chuſe, 


and content themſelves with. They can 


ſerve God an hour together, and mention 
his name a hundred times, without ever 
thinking of him, or being affected with 
the buſineſs they are about. But God 
« is a ſpirit; and they that worſhip him, 
e muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth.“ 
In ſpirit and in truth;” in oppoſition 
to a mere bodily ſervice, and external 
ſhew of devotion. God, who is a ſpirit, 
mult be worſhipped with our ſpirits. He 
expects from reaſonable creatures a rea- 
ſonable ſervice; and that ſervice only is 


reaſonable, which is diftated by our un- 


derſtandings, and accompanied with our 
hearts and affections: and to worſhip him 
otherwiſe, is to offer a ſacrifice without a 
heart; it is © to offer the lame and the 
blind in ſacrifice,” which would be an 
affront to our governor, much more to 
the great King of the world. Whatever 
we do in the ſervice of God, we muſt 
do it heartily as to the Lord,” becauſe 
he is © the ſearcher of hearts, and all 
* things are open, and naked to the eyes 
© of him with whom we have to do.” 


B 2 | Far- 
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Farther ; He hath only a form of god- 
lineſs, who uſeth only the means of reli- 
gion, without regard to the end and ef- 
fect of them. A man may exerciſe his 
_ underſtanding in the ſervice of God, and 
his heart may be touched, and his affec- 
tions moved in prayer, and at the hear- 
1 ing of God's word, and the receiving of 

| the ſacrament, and yet this may be but 

a form of religion, if it go no farther. 

If we do not forſake thoſe ſins we confeſs 

to God, and daily beg the pardon of; if 

we do not truly and heartily endeavour 

that we may live godly and righteous and 
ſober lives, as well as pray that we may 

» do ſo; if the counſels and directions of 

_ God's word have .not an influence upon 
our lives; if we be not awed by the 
threatnings of it to leave our ſins, and 
encouraged by the promiſes of it to 
„ cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs of 
« fleſh and ſpirit, and to perfect holineſs 
& in the fear of God;” we ule the means 
of religion to no purpoſe, and we diſcre- 
dit the inſtitutions of God, becauſe we 
make no proficiency under them. We 
are juſt like. the diſciples of thoſe formal 
profeſſors of religion, whom the Apoſtle 
deſcribes after the text, who are © ever 
e learn 
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ſe learning, but never able to come tothe 
knowledge of the truth.” It ſeems 
they uſed the means of inſtruction, and 
continued to uſe them, © they were ever 
learning” but all this while they were 
under the dominion of ſin, and the pow- 
er of their luſts; “ they were laden with 
ſin, and led away with divers luſts,” and 
ſo they never attained to that which the 
Apoſtle calls © the knowledge of the 
truth,“ that is, ſuch a knowledge of the 
doctrine of Chriſt, as is accompanied with 
a ſuitable practice, according to that of 
our Saviour, If ye continue in my 
word,“ that is, if ye practiſe my doc- 
trine, then are ye my diſciples indeed, 
and ye ſhall know the truth, and the 
« trüth ſhall make you free.“ Then men 
come to the knowledge of the truth, 
when it frees them from the ſlavery of 
ſin. If our knowledge have not this ef- 
tect, it ſignifies nothing, and does not 
deſerye the name of knowledge, becauſe 
we know nothing in religion, as we ought 
to know. St. John, ſpeaking of the 
knowledge of Chriſt, ſays, Hereby do 
« we know that we. know him, if we 
* keep his commandments. He that ſaitli 
* he knows him, and keepeth not tus 
B 3 com- 
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66 commandments, i is a lyar, and the. truth. 


“eis not in him.” 
In fine, he hath only a form of religi- 


on, who is groſly and knowingly defec- 


tive in the practice of any part of it. 
And theſe are the perſons whom the 
Apoſtle particularly intends to deſcribe 


in the text : © they had a form of 


e godlineſs, but denied the power of 
*« it.” Under the garb of religion, 
which they had put on, they were 
groſsly faulty in their lives and practices, 
and materially defectwe in many of the eſ- 
ſential duties of chriſtianity ; they were 
ſelfiſh and covetous, vain-glorious and de- 
ſpiſers of others, calumniutors and ſlan- 
derers, undutiful to their ſuperiors, and 
unthankful to thoſe who had obliged 
them; fierce and ill- natured, treacherous 
and falſe to their word; perſecutors of 
thoſe who were good; impure and ſenſual ; 
not that every one of them had all theſe 
vices; they are ſo many and groſs, that 
no cloak of religion could have covered 
them ; but the Apoſtle means, that among 
thoſe who made an empty profeſſion of 
religion, theſe vices were viſible, ſome of 
them in one, and fome in another; and 


the living in any one of theſe, or any 
other 
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other of the like nature, is inconſiſtent 
with chriſtianity. The power of religion 
appears chiefly in the ſubduing of theſe 
luſts, and in the exerciſe and practice of 


thoſe graces and virtues which are con- 


trary to theſe. Here the very heart and 
life of religion lies, and theſe are the veins 
in which it runs; and if there be a failure 
in any of theſe main virtues of a chriſtian 
life, it is a plain caſe, that we are deſti- 
tute of the “ power of religion,” and do 
only make “ a vain and empty ſhew of 
« it.” St. James inſtanceth, as one would 
think, in none of the groſſeſt and moſt 
conſiderable of theſe, the government of 
our tongue; and yet he peremptorily de- 
termines, that the want of this virtue 1s 
enough to deſtroy all a man's other pre- 
tences to religion: „If any man a- 
* mong you ſeem to be religious, and 
« bridleth not his tongue, but deceives 
* his own heart; this man's religion is 
« vain.“ 

So that by the practice or neglect of 
theſe main virtues of a good life, every 
man may examine and judge himſelt. 
This 1s the rule which our Saviour gives 
to try the religion of men by; © ye dall 
* know them by their fruits. Do mem 
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&« gather grapes of thorns, or figs of 
ce thiſtles? Even ſo every good tree 
te bringeth forth good fruit: but a cor- 
„ rupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A 

good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit; 
& neither can a corrupt tree bring forth 

. good fruit, Wherefore by their fruits 

ye ſhall know them.” The force of 
which reaſoning is this, that every tree 
bringeth forth fruit according to its na- 
ture, and by the kind and quality of the 

fruit, you may certainly know what the 
tree is. So by the good or bad actions of 
men's lives, you may know by what prin- 
ciple they are governed, whether the fear 
of God, or the love of ſin bear ſway in 
them; the courſe of their lives will if. 
cover the bent and inclination of their 
minds, whatever ſhew and profeſſion they 
make to the contrary. *© By their fruits 
* ye ſhall know them. Not every one 
<* that faith unto me, Lord, Lord, - there 
is the profeſſion | of religion ſhall en- 
< ter into the kingdom of heaven: but 
& he that doth the will of my father 
„which is in heaven: “ this is the pow- 
er of religion. 

I would by no means encourage men 
to be over-cenſorious toward others, there 
18 
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is too much of that ſpirit already in the 
world: but it is- not amiſs that men 
ſhould be ſtrict and ſevere toward them- 
ſelves. And I would toGod men would 
bring themſelves to this teſt, and examine 
the truth and ſincerity of their religion, 
not by the leaves of an outward profeſſi- 
on, but by the fruits it produceth in 
their lives. Every man that will but 
take the pains to look into himſelf, and 
to obſerve his own actions, may, by com- 
paring the temper of his mind, and the 
general courſe of his life and practice, 
with the rules and precepts of religion, 
eaſily diſcern, what power and efficacy re- 
ligion hath on him. A man may as cer- 
tainly know himſelf, and make as ſure a 
judgment of his character and his con- 
dition this way, “ as a tree is known 
by its fruit.“ Therefore let us not flat- 
ter ourſelves : for if we indulge any luſt, 
or irregular paſſion in our ſouls, and do 
not endeavour to mortity and ſubdue it; 
if we allow ourſelves in any vicious prac- 
tice in our lives; we do but deceive our- 
ſelves with an opinion of our godlineſs, 
and whatever ſnew and appearance we 
may make of religion, we are certainly 


deſtitute of the power of it. 
5 B 5 And 
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And the form of godlineſs, without 
the power, 1s inſignificant to all the great 
ends and purpoſes of religion : it can 
neither ſecure the favour of God, the 
peace of our own minds, nor our future 


eternal happineſs. 


External devotion in prayer without a 
holy life, is but a rude and troubleſome 
noiſe in the ear of the Almighty. © The 
“prayer of the wicked” is ſo far from 
being accepted, that it “ is an abomina- 
<« tion to him.” He does not love to 


be invoked by unhallowed lips, and to 


be praiſed by the workers of iniquity. 
Flattery is hateful to a wife man, much 
more to the infinitely wiſe God. He can- 
not endure that men ſhould lift up eyes 

to him “ that are full of adultery,” and 


* hands filled with violence and oppreſſi- 


ce on,” and © tread his courts with feet 
« ready to ſhed blood.” It is an affront 
to God to be worſhipped by evil-doers, 
and to fee men diligent in reading his 
word, and attending to his law, who 
break it every day. "« Unto the wicked 
God faith, What haſt thou to do to de- 
&« clare my ſtatutes, or that thou ſhouldſt 
* take my covenant in thy mouth, ſeeing 


6e * thou hateſt to be reformed, and caſteſt 
cc * my 
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ce my words behind thy beck What 
God ſays of the ſacrifices of the Jews, 


offered to him by © a ſinful people laden - 


with iniquity,” may be applied to the 
worſhip of Chriſtians who live wicked 
and licentious lives: To what pur- 
poſe is the multitude of your ſacrifices 
% unto me? ſaith the Lord. I am full 
* of the burnt- offerings of rams, and the 
*« fat of fed beaſts, and I delight not in 
the blood of bulls, or of lambs, or of 
he- goats. When ye come to appear 
* before me, who hath required this at 
* your hands to tread my courts ? Bring 
* no more vain oblations. Incenſe is an 
_ *& abomination unto me: the new moons, 

and ſabbaths, and the calling of aſſem- 
„blies, I cannot away with, it is iniqui- 
* ty, even the ſolemn meeting. Your 
* new moons, and your appointed feaſts 
my ſoul hateth, they are a trouble un- 
* to me, I am weary to bear them. And 
* when ye ſpread forth your hand, I 
will hide mine eyes from you: yea, 
* when ye make many prayers, I will 
“ not hear. Waſh ye, make you clean, 
put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes, ceaſe to do evil, learn 
< to do well.” 
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Another end of religion, is the peace 
and tranquillity of our own minds, And 
this is not to be attained: upon true and 
laſting grounds, by any form of religion 
without the power of it. Men may de- 
F lude themſelves with ſome falſe peace, 
il and make a hard ſhift to ſtop the loud 
and vehement clamours of their conſci- 
ence; but the guilt of any vicious courſe 
of life will frequently recoil upon them, 
to diſturb and interrupt their peace, For 
if no man can knowingly live in the prac- 
I tice of any ſin, but he muſt be guilty to 
himſelf; and whoever is guilty, hath re- 
| ceived a ſecret ſting into his heart, which 
1 is never to be taken out but by repentance, 
and a thorough reformation. God hath 
ſaid it, and I doubt not but every ſinner 
finds it true, There is no peace to the 
« wicked,” Eſpecially when ſuch a man 
is ſeized upon by ſickneſs, and approaches 
in his thoughts near to eternity, then his 
drowſy conſcience awakes like a lion out 
of ſleep, full of rage and fierceneſs, and 
all his falſe peace and comfort vaniſheth, 
% For what is the hope of the hypocrite 
« when God taketh away his foul ?” 
It is, as Job elegantly expreſſes 
it, “ like the ſpider's web,” artificially 
wrought, 


13 
wrought, but miſerably weak; it can en- 
dure no ſtreſs, upon the leaſt touch it 
breaks and vaniſheth. 

And this is no ſmall diſadvantage 
which a man that hath only the form of 
religion lies under, that in effect he loſeth 
all che pleaſure and ſatisfaction of religi- 
on; or if he fancy any hope or comfort 


to himſelf, it is built upon a falſe founda- 
tion, which when it is tried will endure no 
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ſhock. This is the compariſon our Savi- 


our uſeth in this very cafe, © Every one 
that heareth theſe ſayings of mine, and 
e doth them not,” (that is, hath © a form 
** of godlineſs without the power of it“) 
5 ſhall be likened to a fooliſh man, which 
built his houſe upon the ſand; and the 
rain deſcended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that 
„ houſe, and it fell, and great was the 
fall of it.” But real and ſubſtantial re- 
ligion is like “ a houſe built upon a rock,” 
which no tempeſt can overthrow. *« Righ- 
<* teouſneſs, faith Solomon, is an ever- 
* laſting fouudation;“ it is a continual 


ſpring of joy and peace. There is a cer- 


tain unſpeakable contentment and delight 
ariſing from a good conſcience, and from 
the ſincere diſcharge of our duty, which 


a hy- 
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a hypocrite is a ſtranger to, and is never 
permitted to enjoy. "Now what an un- 
comfortable thing is this, for a man to 
take the pains to ſeem to be religious, 
and yet to loſe the real pleaſure of reli- 
ion! 
Laſtly, The great end of all religi- 
on 1s the ſaving of our ſouls. And this 
end a mere form of religion will certainly 
miſs of. No external garb of religion 
will gain a man. admiſſion into heaven; 
there is no entering there in maſquerade : 


no prayers will then avail, though ever 


ſo fervent and importunate. Many 
will fay in that day, Lord, Lord, open 


“ unto us; and yer he will bid them 


e depart from him.” Though we had 
heard Chriſt himſelf preach, and had re- 
ceived the bleſſed ſacrament from him, 
yet this will not avail. So our Saviour | 
tells us, Then ſhall they begin to ſay, 


e have eaten and drunk in thy 
_ * preſence, and thou haſt taught in our 


« ftreets;” and yet *he will ſay unto them, 


„I know you. not whence you are. 


It is not a pretence to inſpiration, 
though it were juſtified by miraculous 
gifts, that will then ſtand us in ſtead. 


Many will ſay in that day; Lord, 
Lord, 
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« Lord, have we not propheſied in thy 
e name, and in thy name have caſt out 
« devils, and in thy name done many 
« wonderful works?” And yet theſe. 
ſhall be rejected. What ſhould be the 
reaſon of all this ſeverity ? Our Saviour 
gives us a plain account of it; becauſe 
they were © workers of iniquity. „Under 
all theſe ſeveral maſks of religion, they 
were wicked in their lives. 

But I proceed to obſerve, that he who 
has only the form of religion, not only 
loſes the chief advantages of it, but is li- 
able to peculiar diſadvantages. 

He hath the trouble of making a ſnew 
and appearance of religion, without the 
real benefits of it. And it is no ſmall 
trouble to perſonate and act a part well, 
it requires great art and attention, great 
guard and caution. That which men are 
prompted to by an inward principle, is 
natural and eaſy, it is done with pleaſure 
and delight; but whatever is artificial 
and counterfeit, is ſtiff and forced. No 
man can diſſemble always; one time or 
other he will be ſurpriſed, and forget 
himſelf, and let his maſk fall. A form, 
of religion is a dry unpleaſant thing, 
and a continual burthen to him that aſ- 

ſumes 


. 
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ſumes it; and the more outwardly ſtrict 
and holy he is, the more inwardly guilty 
muſt he be: his conſcience never ſtings and 
galls him more, than when he is playing 


the hypocrite with God and men. Where⸗ 


as a truly good man, when he employs 
himſelf in acts of religion, or juſtice, or 
cllltity, he doth it naturally, and hath a 


real ſatisfaction of mind in the doing 
of it, and if he were permitted to make 


his own choice, he would not do other- 
wiſe; but a hypocrite puts a force upon 
himſelf all the while, and acts againſt his 


nature and inclinations; every "thing he 
does in religion goes againſt the grain, 
and becauſe it js unnatural, muſt be un- 
ealy : his outward converſation and de- 
meanour is ſet, and formal, he does 
not move as he would, but as he muſt, 
and the ſecret propenſions of his nature 
are under a continual reſtraint. 

He hath indeed one advantage by his 
artificial garb, that he can more ſecurely 
over-reach and defraud others by the ſhew 


of godlineſs, while men are not aware of his 


diſſimulation. But this commonly does 
not laſt long, and only ſerves a man for 


a few turns; and when it is diſcovered, 


the man is loſt, and no one will truſt 
him, 
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him. But ſuppoſe he could ſerve himſelf 
of religion this way for ſome conſiderable 
time, where is the advantage? It amounts 
to no more than this, that he hath the 
opportunity of being a greater finner, 
of making himſelf more miſerable, and 
e treaſuring up to himſelfꝰ more wr-th 
e again(t the day of wrath.” So that he 
pays dear for all this in- the final iſſue, 
as well as in the way. He ſpends many 
a tedious hour in the ſervice of God, and 
the exerciſe of religion; more it may be 
than many do, who fave their ſouls, and 
get to heaven. For as to the external 
part of religion, a hypocrite muſt do all 
that which a truly religious man does; 
he muſt frequent the church, and make 
as much ſhew of devotion as the beſt; 
nay, perhaps prays more, and faſts oft- 
ener, and is more buſy, and makes a 
greater ſtir in the outward part of religi- 
on, than the ſincere Chriſtian : for being 
conſcious to himſelf of his own hypo- 
criſy and inſincerity in religion, he thinks 
himſelf obliged outwardly to overact it 
in unſeaſonable and ſuperſtitious obſer- 
vances, and in all other arts of affected 
devotion. And when he goes abroad into 


the world, he is forced to lay great re- 
* ſtraints 
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ſtraints upon - himſelf, and to be conti- 
nually gathering his cloak about him, as 


being afraid leſt any body ſhould ſpy 


what is under it. So much more trouble- 
{ome it is for any man to ſeem to be reli- 
gious, than to be fo indeed. 

Nay, a mere form of religion does up- 
on ſome accounts bring a man under a 
heavier ſentence, than if he were openly 
profane and irreligious. He that makes 


a ſhew of religion, flatters God, but all 


the while acts and deſigns againſt him : 
whereas the profane man deals plainly, 
and though he be a monſtrous and un- 


natural rebel, yet he is a fair and open 


enemy: and the kiſſes of a falſe friend 


are more hateful than the wounds of an 
open enemy. Upon this account it is 
that our Saviour denounceth ſo many ſe- 
vere woes againſt the ſcribes and phari- 
ſees, becauſe they were wicked under a 
ſhew of religion. Wo unto you ſcribes 
e and phariſees, hypocrites.” And when 
he would ſet forth the ſeverity of the 
Lord againſt “ the evil ſervant,” he ex- 
preſſeth it thus, “he ſhall cut him aſun- 
« der, and appoint him his portion with 
* the hypocrites ; there ſhall be weeping 


and gnaſhing of teeth: “ as if - the pu- 


niſhment 
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niſhment of hypocrites, were the rule 
and ſtandard 1 the ſevereſt puniſhment. 
„He ſhall appoint him his portion with 
* the hypocrites.” 

The proper application of what hath 
been ſaid 1s to perſuade men to mind the 
power, and life, and ſubſtance of relig1- 
on. It was faid in commendation of So- 
crates, the beſt of philoſophers, that he 
brought down philoſophy from heaven 
to earth, that is, from contemplation to 
practice, and from being an art of talk- 
ing and diſputing to be an art of living. 
This is the great end and ſcope, to which 
all diſcourſes of religion ought to be le- 
velled. It was a good ſaying of an an- 
cient, I hate men that are inactive in 
their lives, and philoſophers in their opi- 
nions. Chriſtianity is the beſt philoſo- 
phy, and the moſt perfect inſtitution of 
life that ever the world was acquainted 
with; and therefore it is much more 
odious to ſee men chriſtians, in their pro- 
feſſion, and faulty and vicious jn their 
lives; becauſe the very deſign of the 
chriſtian religion is to give men a perfect 
and plain law and rule of life, and to en- 
force this law by the moſt powerful and 


prevailing arguments. 80 that as Tully 
ſays 
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ſays concerning the philoſopher who lv» 
ed a bad life, that he was utterly in- 
excuſable, © becauſe he failed in that 
* wherein he pretended to be a maſter, 
« and while he profeſſed to have an art 
e of living better than other men, he of- 
ce fended and miſcarried in his life: all 
defects in the practice of the virtues 
of a good life, may with much more 
reaſon and juſtice be condemned in chriſ- 
tians, in thoſe “ who have learned Chriſt, 
* who have heard him and been taught 
„ by him, as the truth is in Jeſus;“ in 
thoſe ho are bleſſed - with the cleareſt 
and moſt perfect revelation which ever 
God made to the world, the holieft and 
moſt reaſonable religion, which, fur» 
niſneth us with the bett counſels and di- 
rections, the moſt. prevalent motives and 


arguments, and the greateſt helps and 


advantages to a good life; à religion 
plain and ſimple, that hath lefs of Out- 
ward form and pomp, and more of ſub- 
ſtance and reality, than any religion which 
ever was known in the world. 

Let this“ grace of God, then, which 
ce hath appeared unto all men, teach us to 
* deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and 
to live ſoberly, and righteouſly, and god- 
y in this preſent world.“. SER. 


SERMON II. 


THE TERRORS OF CONSCIENCE. 


— 


Marrhw xiv. 1, 2, 3. 


At that time Herod the tetrarch PRO of 
the fame of Jeſus, and ſaid unto bis 
ſervants, This is John the Baptiſt, be is 
riſen from the dead; and therefore mighty 


works do ſhew forth themſelves in him. 


HE wicked, ſays the prophet, 
bo are like the troubled ſea, when 
* it cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt up 
„ mire and dirt. . That is, men of fla- 
81505 lives are ſubject to great E 

neſs: 


— 
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neſs : whatever calm and repoſe of mind 


- they may ſeem for a ſeaſon to enjoy, yet 


anon, a quick and pungent ſenſe of guilt, 
awakened by ſome accident, riſes like a 
whirlwind, ruffles and diſquiets them 
throughout, and turns up to open view, 
from the very bottom of their conſciences, 
all the impurity which had ſettled itſelf 
there. A truth, of which there is not, 
perhaps, in the whole ſcripture, a more 
pertinent and lively: inſtance, than that 
which the paſſage I have read from the 
Evangeliſt ſets before us. The crying 
guilt of John the Baptiſt's blood fat but 
ill, no doubt, on the conſcience of He- 
rod, from the moment of his ſpilling it. 
However, his inward anguiſh and re- 
morſe was ſtifled and kept under for a 


time, by the ſplendor and luxury in 


which he lived, until he heard of the 
fame of Jeſus; and then his heart ſmote 


him, at the remembrance of the inhuman 


treatment he had given to ſuch another 
juſt and good man; and wrung from 


him a confeſſion of what he felt, by what 


he uttered on that occaſion. © He ſaid 
*<-unto his ſervants, This is John the 
“% Baptiſt! He is riſen from the dead! 


and therefore mighty works do ſhew 
„forth 
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« forth themſelves in him.“ There could 
not be a wilder imagination than this, or 
one which could more betray the agony 
and confuſion of thought, under which he 
laboured. He had often heard John the 
Baptiſt preach, and muſt have known 
that the drift of all his ſermons was, to 
prepare the Jews for the reception of a 
prophet, *©* mightier than he,” and 
« whoſe ſhoes he was not worthy to 
bear.“ * the arrival of that pro- 
phet, ſoon afterwards, Herod's frighted 
conſcience gives him no leiſure to recol- 
lect what his meſſenger had ſaid ; but 
immediately ſuggeſts to him, that this 
was the murdered Baptiſt himſelf ! He- 
rod, as appears from hiſtory, was, though 
_ circumciſed, little better than a heathen 
in his principles and practices; or, if 
ſincerely a Jew, was, at moſt, but of the 
ſect of the Sadducees, who ſaid, e there 
« was no reſurrection and yet, under 

the preſent pangs and terrors of his guilt, 

he imagines that John was © riſen from 
the dead,” on purpoſe to reprove him. 
It was the Baptiſt's diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racer, that he © did no miracles,” nor 
pretended to the power of doing them ; 
and yet even from hence the diſturbed 

min 
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mind of Herod concludes, that it muſt 
be he, becauſe © mighty works did ſhew 
ho forth themſelves in him.” And ſo great 
was his conſternation and ſurpriſe, that 
it broke out before thoſe, who ſhould 
leaſt have been witneſſes of it: for he 
whiſpers not his guilty fears to a boſom 
friend, to the partner of his crime, and 
of his bed; but forgets his high ſtate and. 
character, and declares them to his very 
ſervants. Surely nothing can be more 
juſt and appoſite than the alluſion of the 
prophet, in reſpect to this wicked Te- 
trarch ; he is “ like the troubled ſea, . 
0 when It cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt 
% up mire and dirt.” And ſuch is every 
one, that fins with a high hand, againſt 
the clear light of his conſcience : although 
he may reſiſt the checks of it at firſt, yet 
he will be ſure to feel the laſhes and re- 
proaches of it afterwards, The aveng- 
ing principle within us will certainly do 
its duty, upon any eminent breach of 
ours; and make every flagrant act of 
wickedneſs, even in this life, a r 

ment to itſelf. 

With this general propoſition the par- 
ticular inſtance of the text, duly opened 
and conſidered, will furniſh us: and this 


propos 
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propoſition therefore I now purpoſe to 
handle and enforce; and, in order to fix 
a due, lively, and laſting ſenſe of it up- 
on our-minds, I ſhall, in what follows, 
conſider conſcience, not as a mere intel- 
lectual light, or informing faculty, which 
directs, admoniſhes, and influences us, 
in what we are to do; but as it is the 
power by which we reflect on what we 
have done; and is, by that męans, the 
ſource and cauſe of all that joy, or dejec- 
tion of mind, of thoſe internal ſenſations, 
it I may fo ſpeak, of pleaſure or pain, 
which attend the practice of great virtues 
or great vices; and begin that heaven, 
or that hell in us here, which will be 
our portion hereafter, 

That guilt and anguiſh are inſepara- 
ble, and that the puniſhment of a man's 
fin begins always from himſelf, and from 
his own reflections, is a truth every 
where ſuppoſed, appealed to, and incul- 
cated in ſcripture. In relation to this 
office of conſcience it is, that the in- 
ſpired writers ſpeak of it (in terms 
borrowed from the ſolemnities of hu- 
man judicatories) as bearing witneſs a- 
gainſt us, as accuſing, or excuſing, judg- 


ing, and condemning us. And the pro- 
Vol. VIII. C phet 
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phet therefore adds this woe to the other 
menaces, which he had denounced on a 
diſobedient and profligate people, that 
* their own wickedneſs ſhould correct 
e them, and their backſliding ſhould re- 
„ prove them :” a correction ſo ſevere 
and terrible, that Solomon balancing the 
outward afflictions of life, and bodily 
pains, with the inward regrets and tor- 
ments of a guilty mind, pronounces the 
former of theſe to be light and tolerable 
in compariſon of the latter: The ſpirit 
 * of a man, ſays he, will ſuſtain his in- 
„ firmity; but a wounded ſpirit who 
e can bear?” Iſaiah deſcribes the diſmal 
reflections, and foreboding thoughts that 
harbour in ſuch a breaſt, after this man- 
ner: »The ſinners of Sion are afraid, 
« fearfulneſs hath ſurpriſed the hypo- 
e crites: who ſhall dwell with devouring 
« flames ? who ſhall dwell with everlaſt- 
ing burnings ?” But no part of ſcrip- 
ture gives us ſo lively an account of this 
inward ſcene of dejection and horror, as 
the pſalms of penitent David: in one of 
them, particularly,. he thus complains : 
Mine iniquities are gone over my head, 
as an heavy burthen; they are too 
heavy for me. Jam feeble and ſore 
| „ bro- 
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« broken, I have roared, by reaſon of 
the diſquietneſs of my heart, I am 
« troubled, I am bowed down greatly 


„go mourning all the day long. My 


« heart panteth, my ſtrength faileth me z 


{© and as for the light of mine eyes, it is 


*« allo gone from me. For thine arrows 
« ſtick faſt in me, and thy hand preſſeth 
« me lore : there is no ſoundneſs in my 
« fleſh, becauſe of thine anger; neither 
« 1s there any reſt in my bones, becauſe 
** of my {in.” 

This is the expreſſive language of ſcrip- 
tute, when it would repreſent to us the 
diſorders and uneafineſs of a guilty ſelf- 
condemning mind. 

And there is nothing in theſe repreſen- 
tat ions particular to the times and perſons, 


to which they relate; nothing but what 


BY pens alike to all men in like caſes ; ; 
and is the genuine and neceſſary reſult of 
offending againſt the light of our con- 


ſciences. Nor is it poſſible indeed, in 


the nature of the thing, that matters 
ſhould be otherwile. It is the way, in 


which guilt doth and muſt always ope- 


rate. Por moral evil can no more be 
committed, than natural evil can be ſuf- 
tered, without anguiſn and diſquiet: 
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whatever doth violence to the plain dic- 
tates of our reaſon concerning virtue and 
vice, duty and ſin, will as certainly diſ- 
compoſe and afflict our thoughts, as a 
wound will raiſe a ſmart in the fleſn that 
receives it. Good and evil, whether na- 
tural or moral, are but other words for 
pleaſure and pain, delight and uneaſineſs: 
at leaſt, though they may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed in the notion, yet are they not to be 
ſeparated in reality; but the one of them, 
wherever it is, will conſtantly and uni— 
formly excite and produce the other. 
Pain and pleaſure are the ſprings of all 
human actions, the great engines, by which 
the wiſe Author of our nature governs 
and ſteers them to the purpoſes, for 
which he ordained them. By theſe, an- 
nexed to the perception of good and evil, 
he inclines us powerfully to purſue the 
one, and to avoid the other; to purſue 
natural good, and to avoid natural evil, 
by delightful or uneaſy ſenſations, that 
immediately affe& the body; to purſue 
moral good, and to avoid moral evil, by 
pleaſing or painful impreſſions made on 
the mind. From hence it is, that we ſo 
readily chooſe or refuſe, do or forbear 


every thing that is profitable or hurtful 
to 
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to us, and requiſite to preſerve or perfect 
our beings. And becauſe it is an end 
of far greater importance, and more 
worthy of our all-wiſe Creator's care, 
to ſecure our moral, than our natural 
perfection; therefore he hath made 
the pleaſures and pains, ſubſervient to 
this purpoſe, more extenſive and du- 
rable; ſo that the. inward complacence 
we find in acting reaſonably and virtu- 
ouſly, and the diſquiet we feel from vi- 
cious choices and purſuits, is protracted 
beyond the acts themſelves, from whence 
it aroſe; and renewed often upon our 
{ouls, by diſtant reflections; whereas the 
pleaſures and pains, attending the per- 
ceptions of natural good and evil, are 
bounded within a narrower compaſs, and 
do ſeldom ſtay long, or return with any 
force upon the mind, after a removal of 
the objects that occaſioned them. 

Hence then the ſatisfactions, or ſtings 
of conſcience ſeverally ariſe : they are the 
ſanctions, as it were, and enforcements of 
that eternal law of good and evil, to 
which we are ſubjected; the natu- 
ral rewards and puniſhments originally 
annexed to the obſervance, or breach 
of that Jaw by the great lawgiver; and 
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which being thus joined by God 


himſelf, can ſcarcely by any arts, en- 
deavours, or practices of men be put 
aſunder. The prophet therefore explains 
good and evil, by ſweet and bitter. 
* Woe be to them, ſays he, that call evil 
good, and good evil! that put bitter for 
„ tweet, and ſweet for bitter !'' Imply- 
ing, that the former of theſe do as natu- 
rally and ſenſibly affect the ſoul, as the 
latter do the palate; and leave as 
grateful, or diſpleaſing a reliſh behind 
them. m 
But there is no need of arguments to 
evince this truth ; the univerſal experience 
and feelings of mankind bear witneſs to 
it. For ſay, did ever any of you break 
the power of a darling luſt, reſiſt a preſſ- 
ing temptation, or perform any act of a 
conſpicuous and diſtinguiſhing virtue, 
but that you found it ſoon turn to ac- 
count to you? Did not your minds 
ſwell with a ſecret ſatisfaction, at the mo- 
ment when you were doing it? and was 
not the reflection upon it afterwards always 
ſweet and refreſhing ; © health to your 
& navel, and marrow to your bones?“ 
On the contrary, did you ever indulge a 
criminal appetite, or allow yourſelf deli- 
berately 
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berately in any practice which you knew 
to be unlawful, but that you felt an in- 
ward ſtruggle, and ſtrong reluctance of 
mind before the attempt, and bitter 
pangs of remorle attending it? Though 
no eye law what you did, and you were 
ſure that no mortal could diſcover it; did 
not ſhame and confuſion ſecretly lay hold 
of you? Was not your own conſcience in- 
ſtead of a thouſand witneſſes to you? Did 
it not “ plead with you face to face,” as 
it were, and upbraid you with your back- 
{idings'? 

Libertines, who ſet up for freedom of 
thought, and for diſengaging themſelves 
from the prejudices of education and ſu- 
perſtitious opinions, may pretend to diſ- 
pute this truth, and perhaps, in the gaie- 
ty of their hearts, may venture even to 
deride it: but they cannot, however, get 
rid of their inward convictions of it; they _ 
muſt feel it ſometimes, though they will 
not own it. There is no poſſibility of 
reaſoning ourſelves out of our own expe- 
rience, or of laughing down a principle 
woven ſo cloſely into the make and frame 
of our natures. Notwichſtanding our en- 
deavours to conceal and ſtifle it, it will 
break out ſometimes, and diſcover itſelf 
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to a careful obſerver, through all our 
pretences and diſguiſes ; for even © in 


< the midit of ſuch laughter, the heart 


29 


* 1s ſorrowful:” and as the beginning of 
that mirth is folly, fo the end of it is al- 
ways keavinels. 

Look upon one of theſe men, who 
would be thought to have made his ill 
practices and il principles perfectly con- 
ſiſtent; to have ſhaken off all regard to 
the dictates of his own mind concerning 
good and evil, and to have gotten above 
the reproofs of his conſcience; and you 
will find a thouſand things, in his actions 
and diſcourſes, teſtikying againſt him, 
that © he deceiveth himſelf, > and that 
the truth is not in him.” If he be in- 
deed, as he pretends, at eaſe in his en- 
joy ments, from whence come thoſe diſor- 
ders and inequalities in his life and con- 
duct; thoſe viciſſitudes of good and bad 
humour, mirth and choughtfulneſs ; that 
perpetual purſuit of little, mean, inſipid 
amuſements; that reſtleſs defire of chang- 
ing the ſcene, and the objects of his plea- 
ſure; thoſe ſudden eruptions of paſſions 
and rage upon the leaſt diſappointments ? 
Certainly, all is not right within ; or elſe 
there would be a greater calm, and ſere- 

nity 
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nity without: if his mind were not in 
an unnatural- ſituation, and under con- 
trary influences, it would not be thus 
toſſed and diſquieted. For what reaſon 
doth he contrive for himſelf ſuch a chain 
and ſucceſſion of entertainments; and 
take care to be delivered over from one 
folly, one diverſion, to another, with- 
out intermiſſion 2 Why, but becauſe he 
dreads to leave any void ſpaces of life 
—unkilled, leſt conſcience ſhould find work 
for his mind at thoſe intervals? He hath 
no way to fence againſt guilty reflec- 
tions, but by ſtopping up all the a- 
venues at which they might enter. Hence, 
his ſtrong addiction to company, his aver- 
ſion to darkneſs and ſolitude ; which re- 
collect the thoughts, and turn the mind 
inward upon itſelf, by ſhutting out ex- 
ternal objects and impreſſions. . It is not, 
| becauſe the pleaſures of ſociety are al- 
ways new and grateful to him, that he 
purſues them thus keenly ; for they ſoon 
loſe their reliſh, and grow flat and inſi- 
pid, by repetition. They are not his 
choice, but his refuge; for the truth is, 
he dare not long converſe with himſelf, 
and with his own thoughts; and the 
worſt company in the world is better to 
C5 him, 
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him, than that of a reproving con- 


ſcience. 


Believe it, the tales of ghoſts and 
ſpectres were not, as is commonly ſaid, 
the mere inventions of deſigning men to 


keep weak minds in awe; nor the pro- 


ducts only of a religious fear, degenerat- 
ed into melancholy and ſuperſtition; but 
wicked men, haunted with a ſenſe of theit 
own guilt (as the cruel Tetrarch here in 
the text, with the Baptiſt's murder) were 
uſed to affright themſelves with ſuch 


phantoms as theſe, and often miſtook 


ſtrong and terrible imaginations for real 


apparitions. 
I know it will be ſaid, that though this 


be often, yet it is not always the caſe; 


' fince we have now and then inſtances of 


men, who lead very flagitious lives, and 
yet feel not any of theſe qualms or pangs 
of conſcience; but do, in all appearance, 
live eaſily, and ſometimes even die calm- 


iy. Which could not be, ſay the objec- 


tors; if the principle of conſcience, and 


the condemning power of it, were natural 
to man; for it would then act like other 
natural principles, univerſally, and with- 
out exception. Having hitherto therefore 


Wuſtrated the truth by obſervations drawn 
from 
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from ſcripture, reaſon, and experience 


I ſhall now attempt to explain this diffi- 
culty, 

order to this I obſerve, that we are 
deceived often in the judgment we paſs 
on ſuch occaſions. In our common in- 
tercourſe with the world, we ſee only the 
outſide and ſurface, as it were, of men's 
actions, but cannot tell how it is with 
them inwardly, and at the bottom, We 
frame our opinions of them from what 
paſſes in converſation and public places, 
where they may be upon their guard, 
acting a part, and ſtudying appearances. 
The hypocrite | in perfection will put on 
the maſk ſo artificially, that it ſhall ſeem 
to be real and natural. Decency, and a 
defire of eſteem, - ſhall enable men to co- 
ver great paſſions and frailties, which ne- 


vertheleſs fit very cloſely to them, and, as 


ſoon as thoſe reſtraints are taken off 
break out with freedom. We have read 
of thoſe, who have been endued with ſuch 
a conſtancy and firmneſs of temper, as 
even to endure the rack, and to appear 
compoſed under the pains of it, without 
owning their crime, or declaring their 
accomplices. And in like manner, the 
torments of a guilty conſcience may ſome- 
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times be borne and diſſembled. I ob- 
ſerve farther, 

That the diſorders and reprehenſions 
of conſcience are not a continued, but an 
intermitting diſeaſe; returning upon the 
mind by fits, and at particular ſeaſons 
only; in the intervals of which the pati- 
ent ſhall have ſeeming health, and real 


eaſe. The eruptions of burning moun- 


tains are not perpetual, nor doth even 
the ſmoak itfelf aſcend always from the 
tops of them: but though the ſeeds of 
fire lodged in their caverns may be ſtifled 
and ſuppreſſed for a time, yet anon they 
gather ſtrength, and break out again, 
with a rage great in proportion to its diſ- 
continuance. It is by accidents and oc- 
caſions chiefly that the power of this 
principle is called forth into act; by a 
ſudden ill turn of fortune, or a fit of 
ſickneſs, or the obſervation of ſome re- 
markable inſtance of divine vengeance, 
which hath overtaken other men in like 
caſes. Even Herod was not always un- 
der the paroxyſm deſcribed in the text, 
but ſurpriſed into it unawares, by his 
hearing of the fame of Jeſus; and then 
his heart ſmote him at the remembrance 
of the inhuman treatment he had given 
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to ſuch another juſt and good perſon, and 
filled his mind anew with forgotton hor- 
rors. We cannot therefore, p a pre- 
ſent calm of thought, know, either how 
it hath been with a man heretofore, or 
how it ſhall be with him hereafter; but 
may eaſily in ſuch caſes, and do often 
judge wrong judgment ; ſaying, © Peace, 
e peace, where there is no peace,” but a 
truce only ; and where it will appear, 
that there was none, whenever affliction 
ruffles a man's ſoul, or a death- bed rouzes 
him : then, and ſometimes not till then, 
all maſks and diſguiſes are thrown off, 
and the mind appears naked and un- 
guarded to itſelf and others. 

On the whole, ſince the wiſe Author 
of our natures hath ſo contrived them, 
that guilt 1s naturally, and almoſt 
neceſſarily attended with trouble and 
uneaſineſs, let us from hence be per- 
ſuaded to preſerve the purity, that we 
may preſerve the peace and tranquillity 
of our minds. For pleaſure's ſake, let 
us abſtain from all criminal pleaſures and 
pollutions; becauſe the racking pains of 
guilt, duly awakened, are really an over- 
balance to the greateſt ſenſual gratificati- 
ons. The charms of vice, how tempting 

ſoever 
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ſoever they may ſeem to be, are by no 
means equivalent to the inward remorſe 
and trouble, and the tormenting reflectt- 
ons which attend it; which always keep 
pace with our guilt, and are proportion- 
ed to the greatneſs and daringneſs of our 


crimes : for © mighty ſinners, here as 


well as hereafter, ſhall be mightily tor- 
* mented.” Sins of omiſſion, infirmity, 
and ſurpriſe there will be; even the juſt 


man falls ſeven times a day by them, 


and riſes again from them with ſtrength 
and chearfulneſs to his duty ; but let us 
be ſure carefully to guard againſt all ſuch 
flagrant enormities, as do violence to the 


firſt and plaineſt dictates of our reaſon, 


and overbear the ſtrongeſt 1mpulſes of 
our conſcience; for theſe will certainly 
leave a ound. behind them, which we 
ſhall find it hard to bear, and harder, 
much harder to cure. Let no temptati- 
on, no intereſt, no influence whatſoever, 
iway us to do any thing contrary to the 
ſuggeſtions of conſcience in plain cales, 
and points of moment; let us no more 
dare to do in private what that tells us 
ought not to be done, than if we were 
upon an open theatre, and the eyes of 


the whole creation were upon us. What 


ſignifies 
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ſignifies it that we eſcape the view and 

obſervation of men, when the watchful 
witneſs within ſees and records all our 
faults, and will certainly one day reprove 
us, and ſet our miſdeeds in order before 
Us. | 

It. hath been reckoned a gocd rule for 
the happy conduct of life, to be ſure of 
keeping our domeſtic concerns right, and 
of being eaſy under our own roof, where 
we may find an agreeable retreat and 
ſhelter from any diſappointments we meet 
with in the great ſcene of vexation, the 
world. And the ſame rule will, with 
greater reaſon, hold, in relation to the 
peace of our conſciences. Let our firſt 
care be to keep all quiet and ſerene 
there: when this point is once gained at 
home, external accidents will not be able 
deeply to affect us; and unleſs it be 
gained, all the pleaſures, the abundance, 
and pomp of life will be inſipid and 
taſteleſs to us. 

Wherefore let us reſolve to adhere. 
ſteadily to that principle, which will keep 
us eaſy when we are alone, and will remain 
with us in an hour when all outward com- 


forts will fail us. Let us“ keep innocency, . 
and 
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and do the thing which is right;“ for 


3 whatever other expedients towards hap- 
1 pineſs men may take up with, © that,” . 
Wo and that only, © will bring a man peace 
1 ce at the laſt,” 
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SERMON III. 


TUE TRUE CHRISTIAN WORSHIP Ex- 
PLAINED AND RECOMMENDED. 


Jon iv. 23, 24. 


The hour cometh and now is, when the true 
worſhippers ſhall worſhip the Father in 
ſpirit and in truth. God is a ſpirit, and 
they that worſhip him, muſt 3 him 
in ſpirit and in truth. 


URE religion and undefiled 1s 
founded in the nature and truth of 


things, and when exhibited to the world 


in this light, is an amiable and venerable 


thing; as far ſuperior to what is com- 
monly: 
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monly profeſſed, as the original paintings 
of ſome of the greateſt artiſts, to the vulgar 
pieces of low performers. In the former, 
you ſee ſimplicity, proportion and truth ; 
every thing calculated to inſtruct and 
pleaſe : in the other, ſo many unmean- 
ing ſtrokes, and unnatural attitudes, and 
ſuch whimſical and ill-judged drapery, 
as unavoidably occaſion diſguſt or ridi- 
cule. 

To know what true religion 1s, we 
muſt conſult, and in order to draw a fair 
and juſt picture of it, we muſt keep to 
nature, Every departure from it diſco- 
vers a falſe taſte, and tends to the propa- 


gation of it; and when once ſuch a taſte 


becoines general, it makes way for end- 
leſs corruptions, and even for the eſta- 
bliſhment of them. 

Our Saviour came into the world to 
ſettle religion upon its primitive founda- 
tions, and to give mankind a repreſenta- 
tion or draught of it, agreeable to eter- 
nal and immutable truth. For this end 
he was born, and for this cauſe came he 
into the world, that he might bear wit- 
nels to the truth. He began his work, 
as one may ſay, with a free criticiſm up- 
on the falſe draughts which others had 
given 
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given of it. He pointed out their errors 
and blemiſhes, their defects and ſuper- 
fluities, and reducing it to the ſimpli- 
city of nature, cleared it” of all the 
unſkilful colourings, by which igno- 
rant or deſigning men had debaſed and 
miſrepreſented it. His excellent ſer- 
mon upon the mount is one inſtance of 
this among many: and his diſcourſe with 
the Samaritan woman is another: of which, 
in order to clear up the doctrine of the 
text, it may not be amiſs to take a little 
notice. 

There had been of a long ſtanding a 
ſchiſm between the Samaritans and the 
Jews, and their mutual antipathy ran fo 
high, that they had little or no corre- 
ipondence the one with the other. This 
was the reaſon why the Samaritan woman, 
upon our Saviour's aſking her a little 
water to drink, wondered that he, who 
appeared in the garb of a Jew, ſhould aſk 
a favour of her, who was a Samaritan 
tor the Jews, ſays the Evangeliſt, have 
no dealings with the Samaritans. They 
looked upon them as an execrable peo- 
ple, and had wrought themſelves up to 
ſuch a high pitch of rancour and ha- 
tred, as to declare it unlawful for any 


of 
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of their nation to ſhew them even 


common civilities. 


By the tradition of the Phariſees, they 
were permitted, in caſes of neceſſity, to 
buy of them ſuch things as they had im- 
mediate occaſion for, as we find the di- 
ſciples in the context doing but otherwiſe, 
they were to have no intercourſe with 
them, no, not in the loweſt offices of 
kindneſs and humanity. A lively exam- 
ple this of the cruel and outrageous ef- 
fects of religious diſputes. Deplorable 
caſe ! when religion, the only cure, be- 
comes itſelf the cauſe of contention. 
When that which ſhould ſweeten men's 
tempers, ſours them : when that which 
ſhould cool and moderate their reſents 
ments, inflames and heightens them; and 
by a ſtrange kind of inverſion, becomes 
the unhappy occaſion of thoſe diſguſts 
and enmities, choſe intemperate alterca- 
tions and bickerihgs, which it was 1n- 
tended to prevent, or cure. But worſt 
of all, when it almoſt makes men forget 
that they are men, and in the room of 
improving their natures, goes far to di- 
veſt them of their humanity; ; prompting 


them, under the cloak of zeal for the 


dogmas of a party, to ſtifle and counter- 
act 
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act ſome of the lovelieſt and moſt uſeful 
principles of their natures. 

But whence this unhappy quarrel ? 
What was the ground and cauſe of this 
ſtrange bitterneſs and mutual diſlike ? 
Was it, becauſe the one profeſſed a falſe, 


the other a true religion? Was it, be- 


cauſe they differed about the object to 
be worſhipped, or the particular manner 
in which worſhip was to be paid? No- 
thing of this ſeems to have been the caſe. 
They both profeſſed to worſhip the God 
of the patriarchs, and they both profeſſed 
to worſhip him according to the inſtitu- 
tion of Moſes, or in the uſe of ſuch rites 
and forms as he had ordained. 

About what then did they diſagree ? 
About the place of worſhip, about the 
particular ſpot of ground upon which the 
temple of God ought to have been erect- 
ed. The one had ſer up theirs upon 
mount Gerizim, the other theirs upon 
mount Moriah. The one alledged this, 
the other that, to be the true place of 
worſhip; and to ſupport their reſpective 
pleas, the Samaritan urged antiquity and 
the practice of the venerable men of old, 
who had often paid their homage upon 
the mount where the temple ſtood. The 
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Jew, on the other hand, urged divine 
appointment and the authority of their 
common lawgiver, Moſes, Thus the 
controverſy ſtood, at the time our Saviour 
had this diſcourſe with the Samaritan 
woman. And from hence he takes occa- 
ſion to declare being firſt aſked his judg- 
ment upon the cale) that though the Jews 
had the better plea, yet at that time nei- 
ther the controverſy nor the deciſion of it 


was of any conſequence and that there- 


fore their feuds and animoſities that had 
hitherto been raiſed and fomented by it, 
ought immediately to ſubſide, and for ever 
to ceaſe, For what ſignified their contend- 


ing about a particular place of worſhip, 


when the worſhip itſelf was about to be 
aboliſhed, and a more ſublime and ſpiri- 


tual one ſet up in its room? * Woman, 


believe me,” ſays he © the hour com- 
ce eth, when neither in this mountain, nor 
* yet in Jeruſalem ſhall ye worſhip the 
father. The hour cometh and now is, 
* when the true worſhippers ſhall worſhip 
* the father in ſpirit and in truth.“ This 
is the worſhip which God is even now 
ſeeking to eſtabliſh in the world; and 
they who offer it (be they of what diſtinc- 
tion or party they wi 15 are the men that 
render 
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render him the greateſt honour, and 
whom he will accordingly accept as pay- 
ing him the molt agreeable homage. 

Godis ſpirit z a pure, ſimple mind or in- 
telligence: and nothing but what proceeds 
from mind or ſpirit; no worſhip but what 
is intelligent and rational, ſpiritual or 
moral, can be acceptable or plealing to 
him. 

He muſt be worſhipped (if worſhipped 
acceptably) not by mere outward things, 
nor by the oblation of a beaſt, the dedi- 
cation of a temple, or the mere actions 
and poſtures of the body; but by ſome- 
thing that 1s the reſult and genuine off- 
ſpring of reaſon and intellect; by fuch 
acts and ſentiments of the mind, ſuch 

diſpoſitions and affections of the heart, as 
&1ndle and gather ſtrength, and grow ha- 
bicual, by frequent contemplations of him, 
by an improving ſenſe of relation to him, 
and a familiar and well cultivated ac- 
quaintance with him. This is worſhip- 
ping God in ſpirit, or in the way that. 
creatures endued with intellectual and 
ſpiritual powers, ſhould worſhip the one 
uncreated and omnipreſent ſpirit of the 
univerſe: and it is alſo worſhipping him 
in truth, or in conformity to the reality 
and 
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and exact truth of his immutable and all 
perfect nature. 

More particularly, The text inſtructs 
us, in the firſt place, that worſhip and 
homage are due to Almighty God. 

By worſhip I mean ſome method of ac- 
knowledging and keeping up the remem- 
brance of a deity and a providence in the 
world, of confeſſing his greatneſs and our 
weakneſs, his goodneſs and our depen- 
dence. This is a ſentiment which nature 
itſelf dictates, a principle which all the 
nations of the world have adopted and 
uniformly profeſſed. 

There has indeed been no uniformity 
in the ways and methods by which men 
have choſen to teſtify and expreſs their re- 
gards to the deity, or ſuch inviſible powers 
as they imagined to preſide in the world: 
different nations have had their different 


rites and modes and forms of worſhip; 


and ſome of them, it muſt be allowed, 
as abſurd, ridiculous, and diſhonours- 
ble to God, as could well have been de- 
viled. But ſtill, as in all ages and in all 
parts of the world ſomething like the 
face of religion has been kept up, and 
ſome traces and monuments of piety have 


been met with, this ſhews what the general 
and 


— 
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and unifornropinion of mankind is, and al- 
ways has been. Theſe very rites and forms, 
how abſurd ſoever in themſelves, are not 
more certain proofs and inſtances of the 
great corruption of human nature, than they 
are of the original and almoſt uniyerſal ſenſe 
of mankind, as to the article of worſhip. 

In order to convince mankind univer- 
ſally of the obligation and fitneſs of this 
important duty, is any thing farther ne- 
ceſſary than to fix their reflections for a 
moment upon the eſſential and immuta- 
ble perfections and relations of God; to 
conſider him as their maker, friend and 
ſovereign, as poſſeſſed of infinite great- 


neſs, unbounded goodneſs, and univerſal 


dominion ? Is it poſſible, under theſe 
views of him, to be inſenſible of the pro- 


priety, reaſonableneſs and neceſſary obli- 


gation of ſuch acts, both inward and 
outward, as worſhip and religion means? 

Can I, for inſtance, believe, I had my 
being from him, and yet not revere the 
hand from which I had it? Can I believe 
that I am ſtill dependant on him, and 
yet never acknowledge that dependance? 
That he preſerves my life, ſupports my 
frame, ſupplies my wants, over- rules and 
guides my motions, and kindly intereſts 
Vo. VIII. D himſelf 
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himſelf in all my affairs; and yet imagine 
I have no connection with him, nor owe 
him any returns? Can I think that he 
fees me in all ſituations, that he 1s ac- 
quainted. with all my fears, with all my 
weakneſſes, diſtreſſes, and deſigns; and, 
as he is Lord over all, can miniſter ſuit- 
ably and abundantly to my particular 
caſe, and yet be a ſtranger to all addreſs 
and application to him? 

I cannot do any of theſe things, with- 
out plainly contradicting the profeſſions 
of my mouth, and ſtifling the very dic- 
tates and feelings of my own heart; J 
cannot do them, without in effect deny- 
ing God to be what he is in himſelf, and 
what I am ſuppoſed to believe he 1s to 
me, my creator, benefactor and ſovereign, 
the ſource and ſole ſupport of my being 
and felicity. For never to acknowledge 
the favours we receive and hold of him, 
and not to apply to him for what we 
want, is in effect either to deny that we 
have any wants, or his power and wil- 
lingneſs to relieve us under them, and 
conſequently is a denial of God's effential 
perfections, and of all the relations he 
ſtands in to us. So that it is not more 


certain that God is, and that we are his 


Crea- 
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creatures, dependants and ſervants, than 
it is that we owe him homage, and ſhould 
render it to him. The refaſal or neglect 
of it, is a manifeſt departure from eter- 
nal truth, and a virtual denial of his 
natural excellencies and relative charac- 
ter. This then 1s the firſt thing implied 
in the text, that worſhip in general is 
God's right; and indeed it is rather im- 
plied, than directly taught or urged; nor 
was there much occaſion to do this, be- 
cauſe it was a univerſally received truth. 

The next thing here intended to be 
taught, relates to the manner of worſhip : 
this our Saviour intimates muſt be ad- 
juſted and regulated by the true nature of 
God ; from whence we may deduce a ſe- 
cond obſervation, 

That right notions of God are eſſential 
to right worſhip. Without theſe we ſhall 
j worſhip we know not what, a mere crea- 

ture of fancy, an image or fiction of our 

own, and not the true God. 
. Adequate ideas of God we neither 
have nor can have. Finite can never 
comprehend infinite. But honourable and 
worthy notions we may and ought to 
have: and without ſuch our worſhip of 
him will be as abſurd and unſuitable, as 
D 2 our 
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our imaginations are vain and falſe; nor 
ſhall we have any thing to guard us from 
falling in with the molt deteſtable ſuper- 
ſtitions and inventions of men. He that 
thinks God is like himſelf, will naturally 
honour him in a way that he apprehends 
# would be pleaſing to himſelf, Whatever 
il, he falſely apprehends his prevailing cha- 
7 racter to be, he will be ſure to ſuit his 
worſhip accordingly ; and to bring into 
it all the rites and forms that he imagines 
are agreeable to a being of that complex- 
ion. If he thinks him haughty and 
proud, he will honour him with ſuch adu- 
lations and flatteries as are grateful to 
pride. If he imagines that he delights 
in pomp and magnificence, he will ho- 
nour him with ſuch coſtly oblations and 
ſuperb ſtructures, and other inſtances of 
a ceremonious worſhip, as he preſumes 
will be pleaſing to a being of that turn 
of mind. If he conceive of him as an 
angry, fierce and arbitrary being, he will 
approach him with dread, and ſtudy to 
appeaſe him with bodily auſterities and 
other unnatural methods of a rigorous 
and cruel ſervice. Or laſtly, if he appre- 
hends him to be of a foft and tender nature, 


apt to be moved and influenced by E. 
an 
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and effeminate pity, he will then endea- 
vour to work upon him by all the forms 
and ingredients of a diſtreſſed and me- 
lancholy devotion. In ſhort, falſe and 
unbecoming notions of the Deity have al- 
ways been attended with falſe and unbe- 
coming ways of worſhipping him. Theſe 
have been the ſource of endleſs 1mperti- 
nencies in the religion both of. the Pagan, 
Jewiſh, and Chriſtian world. And the 
only way to make men ſenſible of them, 
and to abate their fondneſs for them, is 
to lead them into juſter notions of the 
nature and attributes of God]; particu- 
larly, of his unity, ſpiriruality, ſelf-ſuffi- - 
ciency, omnipreſence, and abſolute ſu- 
premacy ; and above all, his perfectly 
good and molt adorable moral Charac- 
ter. 

With theſe ſublime and worthy ſenti- 
ments of the Deity, what can we want, that 
is neceſſary, either to awaken our piety, 
or to regulate the forms of it? Either to 
preſerve us from the extremes of atheiſm 
and irreligion on the one hand, or from 
every ſpecies of idolatry, ſuperſtition, 
and falſe or mock-devotion, on the other? 
Theſe will be a conſtant ſpring of good 
affections towards him, and a ſtrong i in- 
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centive to exerciſe them in the moſt pro- 
per and ſuitable manner. Under the 


immediate influence of theſe, our worſhip 


will not only be habitual and ſtared, but 
always rational and manly, elevated, fin - 
cere, and undivided. 

He that believes that God is one, and 
but one, can never divide his worſhip 
amongſt many. He that believes he is 
ſuperior to all, will certainly honour him 
above all. He that thinks he is equally 
preſent every where, Will naturally con- 
clude he may pour out his heart before 
him any where: and if he conceives of 
him as an immenſe and pure ſpirit, poſ- 
ſeſſing all the excellencies of moral cha- 
racter in the higheſt degree, he muſt be 
led to Honour him with a pure heart, and a 
holy life, and in the exerciſe of ſuch good 
diſpoſitions as correſpond to, and are tran- 
{ſcribed from the nature of that great and 
all- perfect original, which he makes the 
object of his worſhip. And this leads me 
to take notice of another great truth 1n- 
tended to be here taught, and that 1s, 

That the worſhip of the heart 1s 
by far the nobleſt ;and moſt excellent 
kind of worſhip, and what God chiet- 


ly reſpects. All without it is nothing 
but 
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but impertinence, the ſemblance with- 
out the reality, the dead, unbreathing 
carcaſe without the active and enliven- 
ing ſpirit of piety. This our Saviour e- 
ſteems the moſt valuable and important 
part of worſhip; that without which the 
moſt pompous outward ſolemnities are 
altogether void of dignity, and no more 
to be accounted of than empty ſhow and 
vain amuſement. It comprehends in it 
ſuch things as theſe :—the actual en- 
gagement of the mind in the time of 
worſhip ; without which, whatever there 
may be devotional in a man's mien and 
polture, he is no better in the eyes of 
God than a praying ſtatue :—fincerity 
and right intentions, without which he is 
worſe than a ſtatue, even an impoſtor 
and a hypocrite; a character which 
God abhors :—and in fine, the lively 
exerciſe of all thoſe good affections 
which have their ſeat in the heart, which 
flow from a prevailing ſenſe of God, and 
fitly anſwer to the various parts of wor- 
hip in which we are engaged. 2 
Laſtly, As the worſhip of the heart is 
incomparably the moſt important and 
neceſſary part of worſhip, ſo the accep- 
tableneſs of this depends upon nothing 
Ws” exter- 
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external; upon no diſtinction of places, 
upon no particular times, modes or 
uſages, but entirely upon its own intrin- 
{ic Forth. its own natural and eternal 
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| firneſs. It neither gains nor loſes by the 
4 0 magnificence or the meanneſs, by the an- 
| tiquity or the novelty, by the i Imaginary 
1 ſacredneſs or commonneſs of the place 
"i where it is offered. It ſubſiſted before 


* 
* 
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1 there were either temples or altars, any 
1 fixed hours, forms or geſtures of devoti- 
on, and might and may ſubſiſt without 
them ſtill. The inward movements of 
the heart, the noble tempers of eſteem 
and reverence, confidence and gratitude, 
in which alone conſiſts all true devotion, 
are of a conſideration quite diſtinct ſrom 
all externals whatſoever, and altogether 
independent of them. Theſe the great 
diſcerner and judge of hearts is a con- 
ſtant witneſs to; theſe he always beholds 
with a full complacency; nor is there 
any thing in modes and circumſtances, 
in times, places, or poſtures, that can 
make them either more or leſs acceptable 

J 
This is the great leſſon our Saviour 
here deſigned to teach; the uſeful and 
important ſentiment he inculcated for the 
cure 
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cure of a general and reigning ſuperſti- 
tion. He would have men believe, that 
the father of the univerſe is neither a cor- 
poreal, a topical, or a capricious being, 
but a perfectly good ſpirit, that is _ 
where preſent, and regards nothing Io 
much as truth in the inward parts. He 
would have them believe, contrary to the 
notions that had hitherto obtained, that 
it is not the grandeur of an edifice, nor 
the fancied holineſs of its materials and 

utenſils, nor all the rich and ſhowy orna- 
ments which art and fancy may contrive, - 
or opulence procure, that determines his 
reſidence to any place. He would have 
them believe, that he who made the hea- 
vens and the earth, and whom even the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain, 1s not 
confined to temples made with hands, 
neither ſerved therewith as though he 
needed any thing, © ſeeing he giveth to 
Hall life and breath and all things :” 
that he delights not in a multitude of 
ſacrifices, in the blood of rams and goats, 
in the perfumes of incenſe, or the ſteams 
of victims, in thouſands of rams, or ten 
thouſands of rivers of oil. On the con- 
trary, to obey, 1n his eſtimation 1s, and 
always was, better than ſacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams. 
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1 ö The perfumes of the moſt fragrant in- 
* A. cenſe are not ſo pleaſing to him as the 
wy breathings of an honeſt heart; and who- 
175 ſo offereth him the praiſes of a grateful 
FU mind, and a well-conducted life, glorifies 
- him more, than if he brought before him 
1 all the fowls of heaven, or ſlaughtered at 
. his altars the cattle on a thouſand hills. 
| | = Gol is a ſpirit, and they that wor- 
©. e ſhip him, muſt worſhip him in ſpirit 
9 « and in truth.“ 
„ | 


SERMON Iv. 
VINDICATION OF HUMAN NATURE, 


Romans viv. 7. 


For none of us liveth to himſelf. 


HERE is not a ſentence in ſcrip- 
ture which ſtrikes a narrow ſoul 
with greater aſtoniſhment; and one 
might as ealily engage to clear up the 
darkeſt problem in geometry to an igno- 
rant mind, as make a ſordid one com- 
prehend the truth and reaſonableneſs of 
"FF H this 
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this plain propoſition. No man liveth to 
1 himſelf! Why! does any man live to 
my any thing elſe? In the whole compaſs of 
1 human life, can a prudent man ſteer to 
| a ſafer point? Not live to himſelf | To 


E whom then? Can any intereſts or con- 
1 cerns, which are foreign to a man's ſelf, 
0 ti have ſuch a claim over him, that he muſt 
| WY ferve under them, ſuſpend his own pur- 
 Afſuits, ſtep out of his right courſe, till 
if - ., Others have paſſed by him, and attained 
1 the ſeveral ends and purpoſes of living 
1 before him? 


If, with a ſelfiſh heart, ſuch an en- 
quirer ſhould happen to have a ſpeculat- 
ing head too, he will proceed, and aſk 
you whether this ſame principle, Which 
the Apoſtle here throws out of the life of 
man, is not, in fact, the grand bias of 
his nature? That, however we may flat- 
ter ourſelves with fine- -ſpun notions of 
diſintereſtedneſs and heroiſm in what we 
do; were the moſt popular of our ac- 
tions ſtripped naked, and the true mo- 

tives and intentions of them ſearched to 
the bottom; we ſhould find little reaſon 
for triumph upon that ſcore. 

In a word, he will ſay, that a man is 
altogether a bubble to himſelf in this 

matter, 
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matter, and that after all that can be ſaid 
in his behalf, the trueſt definition that 
can be given of him is this, that he is a 
ſelfiſh animal; and that all his actions 
have ſo ſtrong a tincture of that character, 
as to ſhew, to whomſoever elſe he was 
intended to live, that in fact he lives only 
to himſelf. 

Before I reply directly to this accuſati- 
on, I cannot help obſerving by the way, 
that there is ſcarcely any thing which has 
done more diſſervice to ſocial virtue, 
than the frequent repreſentations of hu- 
man nature, under this hideous picture 
of deformity, which, by leaving out all 
that is generous and friendly in the heart 
of man, has ſunk him below the level of 
a brute, as if he was a compoſition of 
all that was mean-ſpirited and ſelfiſh, 
Surely, it is one ſtep towards acting well, 
to think worthily of our nature; and, as 
in common life, the way to make a man 
honeſt, is, to ſuppoſe him ſo, and treat 
him as ſuch; ſo here, to ſet ſome value 
upon ourſelves, enables us to ſupport the 
character, and even inſpires and adds 
ſentiments of generoſity and virtue to 
thoſe which we have already preconceiv- 
ed, The ſcripture tells us, that God 

made 
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made man in his own image; not ſurely 
in the ſenſitive and corporeal part of 
him, that could bear no- reſemblance 
to a pure and infinite ſpirit ; but what 
reſemblance he bore, was undoubtedly 
in the moral rectitude, and the kind and 
benevolent affections of his nature. And 


though the brightneſs of this image has. 


been ſullied, and the characters of 
it rendered leſs legible, by the preva- 
lence of depraved affections and vici- 
ous manners in all ages of the world, 
yet It is a laudable pride, and a 
true greatneſs of mind, to cheriſh a 


belief, that there is ſo much of that 


glorious image ſtill left upon it, as ſhall 
reſtrain him from baſe and diſgraceful 
actions: to anſwer which end, what 
thought can be more conducive than 


that, of our being made in the likeneſs 
of the greateſt and the belt of beings ? 


This is a plain conſequence. And the 


conſideration of it ſhould have, in ſome 


meaſure, been a protection to human na- 
ture, from the rough uſage ſhe has met 
with from the ſatirical pens of ſo ma- 
ny writers, who, with more wit than 


well-meaning, have deſperately fallen 
foul 
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foul upon the whole ſpecies, as a ſet of 
creatures incapable either of private 
friendſhip or public ſpirit, but juſt as 
the caſe ſuited their own intereſt and ad- 
vantage. 

That there is ſelfiſhneſs, and meanneſs 
enough in the ſouls of one part of the 
world, to hurt the credit of the other 
part of it, is what I ſhall not diſpute a- 
cainſt; bur to judge of the whole, from 
this bad ſample, and becauſe one man is 
plotting and artful in his nature; or, a 
ſecond openly makes his pleafure or his 
profit the ſole centre of all his deſigns ; 
or, becauſe a third ſtrait-hearted wretch 
ſits confined within himſelf, feels no mis- 
fortunes but thoſe which touch himſelf; 
to involve the whole race without mercy 
under ſuch deteſted characters, is a con- 
cluſion as falſe as it is pernicious; and 
was it in general to gain credit, could 
ſerve no end, but the rooting out of our 
nature all that 1s generous, and planting 
in the ſtead of it ſuch an averſion to each 
other, as muſt untie the bands of ſociety, 
and rob us of one of the greateſt plea- 
ſures of it, the mutual communication of 
kind offices; and by poiſoning the foun- 
tain, render every thing ſuſpected that 
lows through it. To 
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To the honour of human nature, the 
ſcripture teaches us, that God made man 
upright, and though he has ſince found 
out many inventions, which have much. 
diſhonoured this noble ſtructure, yet the 
foundation of it ſtands as it was: the 
whole frame and deſign is carried on 
upon ſocial virtue and public ſpirit, and 


every member is ſo evidently . ſup- 


ported by this ſtrong cement, that we 
may ſay with the Apoſtle, « that no man 
« liveth to himſelf.” In whatſoever light 
we view him, we ſhall ſee evidently, that 
there is no ſtation or condition of his 
life, no office, or relation, or circum- 
ſtance, but there ariſes from it ſo many 
ties, ſo many indiſpenſable claims upon 
him, as muſt perpetually carry him be- 
yond any ſelfiſh conſideration, and ſhew 
plainly, that was a man fooliſhly wicked 
enough ro deſign to live to himſelf alone, 
he would either find it impracticable, or 
he would loſe, at leaſt, the very thing 


which made life itſelf deſirable. We 


know that our Creator, like an. all-wiſe 
contriver in this, as in all other of his 


works, has implanted in mankind ſuch 


appetites and inclinations as were ſuitable 
for their ſtate; that is, ſuch as would na- 
7 turally 
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turally lead him to the love of ſociety 
and friendſhip, without which he would 
have been found in a worle condition 
than the very beaſts of the field. No 
one, therefore, who lives in ſociety, can 
be ſaid to live to himſelf. He lrves to his 
God, to his king, and to his country; 
he lives to his family, to his friends, to 
all under his truſt; and, in a word, he 
lives to the whole race of mankind : 
whatſoever has the character of man, and 
wears the ſame image of God that he 
does, is truly his brother, and has a juſt 
claim to his kindneſs. That this 1s the 


caſe in fact, as well as in theory, may be 


made plain to any one, who has made 


any obſervations upon human life. When 
we have traced it through all its connec- 


tions, viewed it under the ſeveral obliga- 
tions which ſucceed each other in a per- 
petual rotation through the different ſtages 
of a haſty pilgrimage, we ſhall find that 
theſe do operate ſo ſtrongly upon it, and 
lay us juſtly under ſo many reſtraints, 
that we are every hour ſacrificing ſome- 
thing to ſociety, in return for the bene- 
fits we receive from it. 

To illuſtrate this, -let us take a ſhort 


ſurvey of the life of any one man (not li- 
able 
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able to great exceptions, but ſuch a life 


i as is common to moſt) ; let us examine it 
=_ merely with reference to this point, and try 
WR how far it will anſwer ſuch a repreſentation. 
1 0 If we begin with him in that early age, 
[7 bi wherein the ſtrongeſt marks of undiſguiſ- 
8 ed tenderneſs and diſintereſted compaſſion 
- ſnew themſelves. I might previouſly. 


obſerve, with what impreſſions he is 
come out of the hand of God, with the. 
105 very bias upon his nature which prepares 
1 him for the character which he was de- 
1 ſigned to fulfil. But let us paſs by the 
1 years which denote childhood, as no law-. 
ful evidence, you'll ſay, in this diſpute : 
Tet us follow him to the period when he 
is juſt got looſe from tutors and gover- 
nors, when his actions may be argued 
upon with leſs exception. If you oblerve 
you will find, that one of the firſt and 
leading propenſities of his nature, 1s that 
which diſcovers itſelf in the deſire of ſo- 
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1 f ciety, and the ſpontaneous love towards 
1 | 7 thoſe of his kind. And though the na- 
1 tural wants and exigencies of his condi- 
„ tion are, no doubt, one reaſon of this 
. amiable impulſe; God having founded 
1 that in him, as a proviſional ſecurity to 
Wl Mt make him ſocial; yet though 1t is a _ 
. | | on 
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ſon in nature, it is a reaſon, to him yet 
undiſcovered. | 
Youth is not apt to philoſophize ſo 
deeply, but follows, as it feels itſelf 
prompted by the inward workings of be- 
nevolence, without view to itſelf, or pre- 
vious calculation either of the loſs or 
profit which may accrue. Agreeably to 
this, obſerve how warmly, how heartily 


he enters into friendſhips | how diſintereſt- 


ed, and unſuſpicious in the choice of 


them ! how generous and open in his pro- 


feſſions! how ſincere and honeſt in mak- 


ing them good! When his friend is in 


diſtreſs, what lengths will he go, what 
hazards will he bring upon himſelf, what 
embarraſſment upon his affairs, to extri- 
cate and ſerve him! If man is altogether 
a ſeliſh creature, as thoſe moralizers 
would make him, it is certain he does 
not arrive at the full maturity of it, in 
this time of his life. No. If he deſerves 
any accuſation, it is in the other extreme, 
That in his youth he is generally more 
* fool than knave,” and ſo far from be- 
ing ſuſpected of living to himſelf, that he 
lives rather to every body elle; the un- 
conſciouſriefs of art and deſign in his own 
intentions, rendering him ſo utterly void 
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of a ſuſpicion of it in others, as to leave 
him too often a bubble to every one who 


will take the advantage ; but you will 


ſay, he ſoon abates of theſe tranſports of 
diſintereſted love; and as he grows older, 
grows wiſer, and learns to live more to 
himſelf. 

Let us examine. 

That a longer knowledge of the world, 


and ſome experience of inſincerity, will 


teach him a leſſon of more caution in the 
choice of friendſhips, and leſs forward- 
neſs in the undiſtinguiſhed offers of his 


ſervices, 1s what I grant, But if he cools 


of theſe, does he not grow warmer ſtill 
in connections of a different kind? Fol- 
low him, I pray you, into the next ſtage 
of life, where he has entered into engage- 
ments, and appears as the father of a 
family, and you will ſee the paſſion ſtill 
remains; the ſtream ſomewhat more con- 
fined, but runs the ſtronger for it; the 
ſame benevolence of heart, altered only 


in its courſe, and the difference of objects 


towards which it tends. Take a ſhort 
view of him in this light, as acting un- 
der the many tender claims which that 


relation lays. upon him; ſpending many 
_ weary days, and ſleepleſs nights, utterly 


forget- 


* 
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forgetful of himſelf, intent only upon his 
family, and with an anxious heart con- 
triving and labouring to keep it from 
diſtreis, againſt that hour when he ſhall 
be taken from its protection. Does ſuch 
a one live to himſelf? He who riſes early, 
late takes reſt, and eats the bread of 
carefulneſs, to ſave others the ſorrow of 
doing ſo after him; does ſuch a one hve 
only to himſelf ? Ve, who are parents, 
anſwer this queſtion for him. How oft 
have ye ſacrificed your health, your eaſe, 
your pleaſures, nay, the very comforts 
bf your lives, for the ſake of your chil- 
dren! how many indulgencies have you 
given up! what ſelt-denials and difficul- 
ties have ye chearfully undergone for 
them! In their ſickneſs, or reports of 
their miſconduct, how have ye © gone on 
your way ſorrowing!'“ What alarms 
within you, when fancy has foreboded 
but imaginary misfortunes hanging over 
them ! but when real ones have overtak- 
en them, „and miſchief befallen them 
Ain the way in which they have gone, 
how ſharper than a ſword have ye felt 
the workings of parental kindneſs ! In 
whatever period of himan life we look 
tor proofs of ſelfiſhneſs, let us not ſeek 
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them in this relation of a parent, whoſe 
whole life, when truly known, 1s often 
little elſe but a ſucceſſion of cares, heart- 
aches, and diſquieting apprehenſions, 
enough to ſhew, that he 1s but an inſtru- 
ment in the hand of God, to provide for 
the well-being . of others, to ſerve their 
Intereſt as well as his own. 

If you try the truth of this reaſoning 
upon every other part or {ituation of the 
ſame life, you will find it holds good in 
one degree or other. Take a view of it 
out of theſe cloſer connections both of 
a friend and parent. Conſider him for a 
moment under that natural alliance, in 
which even a heathen poet has placed 
him ;- namely, that of a man: and as 
ſuch, to his honour, as one incapable of 
ſtanding unconcerned in whatever con- 
cerns his fellow-creatures. Compaſſion 
has ſo great a ſhare in our nature, and 
the miſeries of this world are ſo conſtant 
an exerciſe of it, as to leave it in no one's 
power, who deſerves the name of man, 
in this reſpect, “ to live to himſelf.” 

He cannot ſtop his ears againſt the 
cries of the unfortunate. The ſad ſtory 
of the fatherleſs, and him that has no 
helper, muſt be heard. The —_— 

| * IU 
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« ful ſighing of the priſoners will come 
« before him;“ and a thouſand other un- 
told caſes of diſtreſs, to which the life of 
man is ſubject, find a way to his heart, 
let intereſt guard the paſſage as it will: 
if he has this world's goods, and ſeeth 
c his brother have need, he will not be 
ci able to ſhut up his bowels of compaſſi- 
on from him.” 

Let any man of common humanity 
look back upon his own life, as ſubjected 
o theſe ſtrong claims, and recollect the 
nfluence they have had upon him : how 
often the mere impulſes of generoſity and 
compaſſion have led him out of his way: 
in how many acts of charity and kind- 
neſs, his fellow- feeling for others has 
made him forget himſelf: in neighbourly 
offices, how often he has acted againſt all 
conliderations of profit, convenience, nay, 
ſometimes even of juſtice itſelf. Let him 
add to this account, how much, in the 
progreſs of his life, has been given up 
even to the leſſer obligations of civility 
and good manners; what reſtraints they 
have laid him under; how large a por- 
tion of time, how much ot his inclinati- 
on and the plan of life he ſhould moſt 
have wiſhed, has from time to time been 

| made 
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made a ſacrifice to his good nature and 
diſinclination to give pain or diſguſt to 
others. | 
' Whoever takes a view of the life of 
man, in this glaſs wherein I have ſhewn 
it, will find it fo beſet and hem med in 
with obligations of one kind or other, as 
to leave little room to ſuſpect, that © man 
* can live to himſelf. And fo cloſely has 
our Creator linked us together, as well 
as all other parts of his works, for the 
preſervation of that harmony in the frame 
and ſyſtem of things which his wiſdom 
has at firſt eſtabliſhed, that we find this 
bond of mutual dependence, however re- 
laxed, is too ſtrong to be broke; and I 
believe, that the moſt ſelfiſh men find it 
is ſo, and that they cannot, in fact, live 
ſo much to themſelves, as the narrownels 
of their own hearts incline them. If 
theſe reflections are juſt, upon the moral 
relations in which we ſtand to each other, 
let us cloſe the examination with a ſhort 
reffection upon the great relation in which 
we ſtand to God. 
The firſt and moſt natural thought on 
this ſubject, which at one time or other 
will. thruſt itſelf upon every man's mind, 


is this, That there is a God who made 
me, 
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me, to whoſe gift I owe all the powers . 
and faculties of my ſoul, to whoſe provi- 
dence I owe all the bleſſings of my life, 
and by whoſe permiſſion it is that I ex- 
erciſe and enjoy them; that I am placed 
in this world as a creature - but of a day, 
haſtening to the place from whence I ſhall 
not return: that I am accountable for 
my conduct and behaviour to this greateſt 
and wiſeſt of Beings, before whoſe judg- 
ment ſeat J muſt finally appear, and re- 
ceive the things done in my body, whe- 
ther they are good, or whether they are 
bad. 
Can any one doubt but the moſt in- 
conſiderate of men ſometimes ſit down 
coolly, and make ſome ſuch plain reflec- 
tions as theſe upon their ſtate and condi- 
tion ? or that, after they have made them, 
can one imagine they loſe all effe& ? As 
little appearance as there 1s of religion in 
the world, there is a great deal of its in- 
fluence felt i in its affairs; nor can one ſo 
root out the principles of it, but, like 
nature, they will return again, and give 
checks and interruptions to guilty pur- 
ſuits. There are ſeaſons, when the 
thoughts of a juſt God overlooking, and 


the terror of an after-reckoning, have 
Vol. VIII, "= made 
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made the moſt determined tremble, and 
ſtop ſhort in the execution of a wicked 
purpoſe. And if we conceive that the 
worſt of men lay ſome reſtraints upon 
themfelves from the weight of this prin- 
ciple, what ſhall we think of the good 
and virtuous part of the world, who live 
under the perpetual influence of it; who 
ſacrifice their appetites and paſſions from 
a conſcience of their duty to God, and 
conſider him as the object to whom they 
have dedicated their ſervice, and make 
that the firſt principle and ultimate end 
of all their actions? How many real and 
unaffected inſtances there are in this 
world, of men thus governed, will not ſo 
much concern us to enquire, as to take 
care that we are of the number: which 
may God grant through Jeſus Chriſt, 
Amen. 


SER. 


8 ER MON V. 


HE PECULIAR GUILT AND IN FAM OF 
PREVAILING WICKEDNESS IN AN 
ENLIGHTENED AGE, 


Jonx ix. 41. 


— % If * 1 


Jeſus ſaid unto them, If ye were blind, ye 
ſhould have no ſin; but now ye ſay, 
we ſee, therefore your fin remaineth. . 


I is ſcarcely poſſible for the moſt inat- 
tentive reader not to obſerve, that the 
latter part of theſe words of our bleſſed 

R- Saviour are as ſtrictly applicable to the 
E 2 preſent 


* 
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preſent age, as if they had been intended 
for a prophetic deſcription of it: of 
which it is repreſented to be the juſt, and 
in many reſpects the diſcriminating cha- 


racter, that it is an age of light and li- 


berty. Upon this we are apt to triumph, 
and even to proceed ſo far, as to inſult 
the unfortunate ignorance and ſuperſtiti- 
on of our forefathers : ; congratulating 
ourſelves, that we were born in happier 
times, when thoſe thick miſts of error, 
which formerly overſpread our native 
land, are in a great meaſure diſpelled. 
And notwithſtanding the danger that 
there is, in all caſes of this kind, of our 
running to an exceſs, and claiming un- 
due honours through pride and ſelf flat⸗ 
tery, it muſt, I think, be admitted as a 

certain and obvious fact, that we really 
enjoy eminent advantages for underſtand- 
ing the true nature and deſign of religi- 
on, and the obligations and extent of 
moral goodneſs, For we have the unre- 
ſtrained uſe of a divine revelation to di- 
rect us: we are delivered from moſt of 
the groſſer and more dangerous miſtakes 


and innovations of popery, repugnant to 


the plaineſt dictates of reaſon, and ſome 


of them ſubverſive of all the PR 
0 


4 
* 
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of virtue, by the glorious reformation: 
and by free and publick diſquiſitions and 
ſcarches after truth, hardly tolerated in 
any other nation, nor known till of late, 
in the ſame degree, in our own, the au- 
thority of religion has been clearly ſtated, 
unanſwerably defended, and ſettled on its 
alt foundation. Theſe are our privi- 
leges. And what now ought to be our 
conduct? to ſay we ſee, and yet to act as 
if we were blind? to make an empty 
and inſolent oſtentation of our light, 
while we walk in darkneſs? is this rati- 
onal? is it ingenuous ? is it renconcileable 
with a ſingle ſpark of diſcretion, or mo- 
deſty ? with the leaſt notion of refine- 
ment ard elegance of manners, or of the 
rules of "ight behaviour? The common 
ſenſe of mankind univerſally declares the 
contrary z it immediately condemns the 
practice as abſurd and infamous: and 
whenever it is conſulted, it muſt ſpeak to 
all ſuch perverſe and bold offenders in a 
language like that of the text, © if ye 
were blind, ye ſhould have no fin; but 
* now ye ſay, WE SEE, therefore your ſin 
„ remaineth,” | 
That ſins committed againſt know- 
ledge are moſt highly aggravated; is 
3 a truth 
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a truth to which the univerſal reaſon of 
mankind in every age has agreed ; nay, 
the reaſon even of the vicious part of 
mankind ; who have always endeavoured 
to ſhelter themſelves under the covert of 
| Ignorance, and thought that the belt de- 
fence which they could make for their 
immoralities. And it is no wonder, that 
none have ever been hardy enough to at- 
tempt a direct vindication of the crimes 
which we are now ſpeaking of, ſince they 
appear at firſt ſight to be of ſo heinous 
and black a nature, as to excite ſtrong 
reſentment, averſion, and ſurpriſe; the 
paſſions uſually moved, when any thing 
unnatural and monſtrous preſents itſelf. 
Offences of this kind are deliberate and 
preſumptuous, and a wilful violence of- 
fered to the nobleſt powers of human na- 
ture; they argue a rooted contempt of 
God, of reaſon, religion, conſcience, (the 
moſt ſacred: ties that bind mankind) and 
of all notions of order and regularity : 
upon which accounts they admit of no 
ſoftenings, of no favourable circumſtan- 
ces; nor is it poſſible to invent any plau- 
fible colours, to cover and diſguiſe their 


malignity, ; 
Mo. 
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Moſt other offenders may give their 
vices a ſpecious turn, and find out ſome 
lea at leaſt to mitigate their guilt ; 
which, though it be really lame and de- 
fective, may give them a better opinion 
of themſelves than they could otherwiſe 
entertain, and moderate the cenſure of 
their fellow- creatures, either that they 
were ignorant of their duty through a de- 
fett of underſtanding, and for want of 
neceſſary inſtruction; that, together with 
this, their education was looſe and vici- 
ous; that inſtead of having early ſenti- 
ments of religion and virtue inſtilled in- 
to their minds, they were corrupted from 
their infancy by bad principles; and 
that a conſtant courſe of ill examples, 
and continual provocations and encou- 
ragements to licentiouſneſs, prevented re- 
flection, and ſuppreſſed the dictates of 
natural conſcience: or elſe, that they had 
at moſt but faint convictions, and an in- 
diſtinct and confuſed ſenſe of what was 
right; which were therefore the more 
ealily over- ruled by the powerful influ- 
ence of irregular deſires. By ſuch ex- 
cules as theſe, however, upon the whole, 
teigned and unavailing, may ſome of the 
guilty part of mankind hope in a great 
E 4 meaſure 
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meaſure to palliate their evil practices, 

and eſcape the rigours of divine juſtice. 
But let that man, who, with a full 
perſuaſion of the truth and certainty of 
the fundamental principles of religion, 
and exact notions of virtue and morality, 
leads an atheiſtical, lewd, diſſolute life; 
let, I ſay, ſuch a cool and determined 
offender retire inward to recollect his 
thoughts a little, and then try what de- 
fence he can poſſibly make, with all his 
{kill and ſubtilty. Let him try by what 
ſtretch of fancy, what artful evaſions, 
and falſe gloſſes, he ſhall be able to vin- 
dicate himſelf to his own reaſon, which 
ſtrongly points out to him a different me- 
thod of conduct; or to the impartial 
zudgment of all other rational creatures 
or, which 1s of infinitely higher moment, 
to that ſupreme Being who made and 
governs the univerſe, and will, for all his 
diſorders, bring him into judgment. 
Certain it is, that there is but one courſe 
left for him to take, beſides exhibiting 
no plea at all, and that is, frankly to ac- 
knowledge, that he has followed licenti- 
ous courſes, and the bent of unruly ap- 
petites, in a direct and reſolute oppoſition 
to the authority of his maker, and to 4 
| | the 
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the rules of virtue and decency. But 
ſuch a confeſſion as this cannot, one 
would think, be made, by the moſt a- 
bandoned ſinner, without ſome kind of 
confuſion and remorſe; ſince it diſcovers 
an incorrigible depravity of inward tem- 
per : which muſt, in the nature of things, 
and upon all principles of wiſdom and e- 
quity, expoſe to a very ſevere puniſhment. 
Thus it undeniably appears, that fins 
committed againſt knowledge, and juſter 
apprehenſions of things, are of a peculiar 
and moſt complicated guilt. I ſhall now 
conſider the ſubje& in a ſomewhat dif- 
ferent light, and endeavour to ſhew, that 
they form ſuch a notorious abſurdity and 


inconſiſtency of character, as is, in an 


eminent degree, difaraceful. Vice is, in 
itlelf, the fouleſt ſtain and blemiſh to a 
rational nature, debaſing and enſlaving 
all its faculties: but when a corruption 
of morals prevails in times that are more 
refined and enlightened, when the prin- 
cip.cs of virtue are juſtly explained, and 
proved to be of unqueſtionable weight 
and authority, then it is that it riſes to 
the utmoſt point of infamy. Suffer me 
to illuſtrate this truth by-a few pertinent 
and  Rrong examples, as being the molt 


ä effectual 
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effectual method, that can be taken, to 
impreſs a deep and lively ſenſe of it. 


Let us ſuppoſe it then to be a true de- 
ſcription of the preſent age, That it 


has got clear of ſeveral ſuperſtitious 
prejudices, by which preceding ages 


were held, as it were, in fetters, and 


by a more impartial ſtudy of the doc- 
trines of revelation, by exerciſes of rea- 
ſon, and free inquiry, has attained to 
more worthy conceptions of the deity ; 
that it has diſcovered more of his- wil- 
dom and goodneſs in the conſtitution 
of nature, and can account for many 
difficult appearances, which have been 
thought a diminution and reproach to 
his moral excellencies; and that, in- 
ſtead of entertaining gloomy and hi- 
deous notions of him, as an arbitrary, 
ſtern, inexorable being, or having bur 
a partial view of his attributes, it con- 
ſiders them in their natural and beauti- 
ful harmony, and has acquired ſublime 
and amiable apprehenſions of his per- 


fections, and of the ſcheme and opera- 


tions of his providence ; if this, I fay, 
be the real character of the men of the 
preſent age, or if it be a character which 
they lay claim to, one would naturally 
3 expect 


p | 
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expect from hence, to find every poſſible 
token of eſteem and honour paid to the 
infinite creator and judge of all, and the 
utmoſt reverence and exactneſs in the of- 
fices of piety and devotion. And it 
mult be indecent to the laſt degree, it 
mult appear ſhocking to our firſt reflee- 
tions, if inſtead of mentioning the 
name of this eternal and moſt excellent 
Being, who ſupports the fabrick of the 
univerſe, and is the only origin. of 
good, with veneration and reſpect ; 
they make it a bye-word, introducing 
it, on the moſt 1mpertinent occaſions, 
to give a pretended force and energy 
to their diſcourſe, and fill up the blank 
{paces of it; nay, ule it to heighten an 
idle jeſt, and mix it with the very fol- 
lies and vices of their. converſation: 
and if they treat his laws, his provi- 
dence, and the ſolemnities of his wor- 

ip, with indignity and contempt. 
Again, If we allow the age, in which 
we live, to underſtand thoroughly the 
rules and meaſures of juſtice, and to 
be much improved in the ſpeculative 
ſcience of the principles of generoſity 
and benevolence; and eſpecially, if it 
* lays ſuch an undue ſtreſs on exerciſes 
E 6 of 
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of humanity and the ſacial virtues, ' as 
to make them include the whole ſub- 
ſtance both of religion and morality : 
It will of neceſſity render itſelf ſo much 
the more infamous, if it practiſes un- 
dermining and treachery, and the mean 
artifices of fraud and deceit, and in- 
dulges a ſpirit of ſelfiſhneſs and cruel. 
ty; or if it repreſents -pride and re- 
venge as heroick accompliſhments ; 
determines inconſiderable, imaginary, and 
perhaps deſerved afironts to be ca- 
pital crimes; and recommends it as a 
point of honour (as fantaſtick and ri- 
diculous indeed, as it is miſchievous) 
to thirſt for blood, to add to the num- 
ber of diſconſolate widows and helpleſs 
orphans, and for private ſubjects to re- 
dreſs their own grievances, and both 
to judge and puniſh offenders, againſt 
the fundamental laws of all regular ſo- 
cieties. 

„ change the example once more, 
and ſuppoſe it to be the character of this 
ſame age, to ſpeak of the rational prin- 
ciple in man in terms of very great 
regard and diſtinction, to be fond, both 
in their diſcourſes and writings, to mag- 


nify its dignity, to expatiate on its 
high 
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high original, its noble properties, and 
ſuperior excellence -above the animal 
and ſenſitive nature; as its employ- 
ments are more ſublime and honour- 
able, and its pleaſures more ſolid, ge- 
nerous, and laſting. The age, of 
which this is a juſt deſcription, muſt 
ſurely bluſh and be confounded, unleſs 
it has utterly extinguiſhed every modeſt 
and ingenuous impreſſion ; if, with all 
theſe exalted ſpeculations, and magnify- 
ing encomiums, on the privileges and 
pleaſures of reaſon, it gives way to a 
ſoft effeminate gaiety, and is abandon- 
ed to luxury and lewdneſs; which ob- 
ſcure the light, and deſtroy the influ- 
ence, of reaſon, and allow to ſenſe, 
and brutal appetite, the ſupreme com- 
mand. 7 5 

All theſe are obvious truths, where 
there are the leaſt remains of ſedateneſs, 
and impartial thought. But, indeed, if 
we ourſelves are groſsly tainted, our ſelf- 
love and partiality in -our own favour, 
Joined with the force of bad habits, may 
very much bias and darken our judg- 
ment. Let us therefqre, in imagination, 
ſubſtitute ſome upright judges, who are 
entirely out of the ſcene of corruption, 


and 
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and let them be told, that there were a 


people, enlightened 1n all reſpects as this 
age has been repreſented, and I believe 
imagines itſelf, to be, who, notwith- 
ſtanding their juſt reaſonings concern- 
ing the nature of God, and the honour- 
able opinion which they expreſſed of 


his perfections and providence, neither 


reverenced his ſovereign power and 


greatneſs, nor rendered him that love, 


adoration, and gratitude, Which are due 
to his abſolute and univerſal goodneſs; 
neither imitated his example, nor were 
ſolicitous about ſecuring his favour, 
nor afraid of incurring his diſpleaſure; 


and who, though they acknowledged 


the immutable obligations of juſtice 
and fidelity, and notwithſtanding their 
ſeemingly diſintereſted and generous 
lectures of benevolence, ſcrupled not 
the violence of the adulterer, nor the 
blaſting of virgin innocence, and robbing 
it of its purity and honour; nor were 
moved by the wants of the poor, and 
the ſighs of the afflicted and diſconſo- 
late: if, I ſay, impartial judges, - who 
had never been witneſſes to any examples 


of ſuch unnatural and ſurpriſing incon- 


* were to be told, that a people, 
who 
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who valued themſelves on their exact 
knowledge of religion and morality, act- 
ed ſo ſcandalous and indecent a part: 
they muſt think it ſcarcely credible, and 
would be led to ſuſpect that the account 
was greatly aggravated ; either to vilify 
human nature itſelf, or by national preju- 
dices, by the ſpleen of parties, or private 
malice, 

Should it be ſaid, that the caſe, which 
I have put, 1s really ſtrained, and height- 
ened by too ſtrong colours, becauſe there 
never was any nation of men ſo univer- 
ſally depraved ; I anſwer, that as it is 
poſſible, in the nature of the thing itſelf, 
that ſuch degeneracy and flagrant corrup- 
tion of manners may be univerſal, from 
the ſame cauſes through which it hap- 
pens in a ſingle inſtance; it cannot be 
improper to repreſent the caſe, even 
though it never actually happened, in 
order to diſplay the general argument, 
which I am now purſuing, in a more clear 
and lively view. Beſides, we may fairly 
draw this concluſion from it, which 1s 
directly to our preſent purpoſe : : that, as 
vice cannot be infamous when 1t is unt- 
verſal, unleſs. it be ſo likewiſe in every 


particular example of it; exactly in pro- 
portion 
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portion to the number of inſtances, as 
well as to the degree of exceſs, in which 
It prevails, it muſt bring ſhame and diſ- 
grace along with it; and ought there- 
fore, in every ſhape, to be avoided with 
a- generous indignation and contempt, 
and to be baniſhed out of all nations, 
where any knowledge of religion, any 
ſenſe of virtue and morality, and the 

_ outward appearances of civility are re- 
tained. 

I know not how it happens, but ſo it 
1s in theſe parts of the world, that with 
reftnements of knowledge, there have ad- 
vanced, almoſt in equal degrees, refine- 
ments in luxury. The poor heathens, 

following the ſole guidance of nature, 
and being rude and untaught in this as 
well as other arts of life, were contented 
with what the neceſſities of nature re- 
uired; and for this, we have thought 
fit to call them ſavages. And yet, for a 
much worſe conduct in my opinion, that 
is, for contriving new ways of gratifying 
the animal part to the prejudice and dil- 
honour of the rational, new ways of en- 
feebling the ſtrength and vigour of the 
mind, of inflaming the paſſions, and 


rrifling away life in empty oſtentation, 
we 
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we ſtyle ourſelves polite. Whereas, in 
truth, outward forms of politeneſs are 
capricious and variable; and then only 
is it a name of any valuable ſignificancy, 
when human nature itſelf is poliſhed ; 
when the ſoul is purged from all habits 
of wickedneſs, and adorned with good 
diſpoſitions, and the appetites are kept 
in a regular ſtate of ſubjection. So that 
a life ſpent in wantonneſs and luxury, 
and giving a looſe to ſenſual inclinations, 
is ſo far from being the natural dictate 
of wiſdom, and a good underſtanding, 
that it is a ſcandalous irregularity, for 
which ignorance is the beſt and only ex- 
cuſe; and ought to be confined. to thoſe 
barbarous nations, if there are any ſuch, 
who, for want of better inſtruction, have 
no hope of immortality, no idea of intel- 
lectual and moral pleaſures, nor of any 
thing higher than ſenſe and animal grati- 
fications. And thus it appears, upon 
the whole, that the knowledge and prac- 
tice of religion are in reaſon, and com- 
mon decency, inſeparably connected; 
and that if we pretend to an enlightened 
mind, and right ſentiments of virtue and 
piety, and purſue, at the ſame time, im- 
moral and licentious courſes, we are _ 
only 
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that we underſtand our relation to the 
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only more criminal, but much more de- 
ſpicable, if our pretence be juſt, than 
either the vicious without knowledge, 
or the ignorant without vice. 

Let us then anſwer the character which 
we aſſume, and ſhew ourſelves to be, 
indeed, children of light, by a conduct 
that will bear the light of reaſon, by 
actions, as well as principles, that will 
approve them to be right, upon a cool 
and unbiaſſed examination. Let us ſhew 
that our notions of morality are really 
refined, by an exemplary propriety and 
ſtrictneſs of behaviour; and by excelling 
eſpecially in thoſe virtues which are the 
moſt ornamental parts of the moral and 
chriſtian character: that we may not be 


believers, and civilized perſons, merely 


in ſpeculation and profeſſion ; but appear 
like infidels, and barbarians, in our prac- 
tice, Let us ſhew, that we underſtand 
our relation to the Supreme Being, and 
have a becoming ſenſe of his infinite ex- 
cellencies; by an inward, humble, and 
affectionate veneration and eſteem of 
him, a calm and abſolute ſubmiſſion to 
his providence, and all the juſt expreſſi- 
ons of a genuine and unaffected piety : 


reſt 
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reſt of mankind; by an uninterrupted 
courſe of probity, truth, generoſity, and 
mercy: that we underſtand the true value 
of human nature; by doing nothing that 
will eclipſe and debaſe its dignity, by 
avoiding the mean and ſordid purſuits of 
avarice, every exceſs of the inferior ap- 
petites, and all unmanly pleaſures, In a 
word, let us ſhew, that we believe the 
reaſonableneſs of religion, by conforming 
to the rules of it ; and not be fo ſtrange- 
ly abſurd as to recommend, and plead 
for, a rational religion, which we do not 
think 1t fit for us to practiſe : for by this 
means, the name of reaſon is rendered 
frightful to the weak and injudicious ; 
and the name of piety is ridiculed by the 
libertine,. But then ſhall we be able, 
with a good grace, to defend the cauſe 
of religion by our arguments, when we 
adorn it by our example. We ſhall ſi- 
lence the clamours of the ignorant, and 
ſoften the prejudices of the vicious. We 
ſhall be applauded by ourſelves, and 
eſteemed by others. We ſhall be ſup- 
ported under the various exigencies of 
life, and fortified againſt the terrors of 
death. For if we maintain our character 
with ſuch conſiſtency and honour, we 

| may, 
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may, with a ſerene and undaunted confi- 
dence, look forward to that awful day, 
in which the eternal God, appearing in 
ſupreme glory and majeſty, will equita- 
bly decide the fate of all mankind, and 
e render to every one according to his 
& deeds.” When they, who have made a 
ſuitable improvement of the light and 
advantages which they here enjoyed, 
ſhall be crowned with © glory, and ho- 
* nour, and immortality ;” but “ that 
% ſervant, who knew his lord's will, and 

« prepared not himſelf, neither did ac- 
% cording to his will, ſhall be beaten 
« with many ſtripes.” 


SER- 


SERMON VI. 


THE NATURAL GROUNDS AND MEASURES 
OF CHARITY. 


I SAMUEL xxv. to, 11. 


And Nabal anſwered David's ſervants, and 


ſaid, who is David? and who is the- 
ſon of Feſſe ? there be many ſervants now 


a days that break away every man from 
his maſter. Shall I then take my bread 
and my water, and my fleſh that I have 
killed for my ſbearers, and give it unto 
men whom ] know not whence they be? 


T requires a great degree of virtue to 
preſerve a modeſt and humane temper 

in a ſtate of affluence. We ſee our for- 
tunes 
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tunes entirely formed by outward cauſes: 
the chance of birth, a train of accidents, 
or the courſe of our own conduct places 
ſome in wealth and others in poverty, 
And it requires more reflection, than 
we care to give ourſelves in the eaſe and 
comfort of enjoyment, to look beyond 
the viſible means of our ſubſiſtence for 
1 the direction of a ſuperior will 1n theſe - 
i: allotments. It 1s no leſs grating to our 
= pride, in the complacency of an exalted 
= ſituation, to conſider thoſe, as creatures 
4 of the ſame value with ourſelves, whom 
1 we ſee below us, toiling in meaner offices 
i for our convenience. 

But as theſe views of life are unfavour- 
able to the cauſe of humanity, 1t may be 
worth our while to look deeper into the 
matter; to enquire 1nto the natural foun- 
dation of the ſeveral orders of men, and 
to trace- up charity to its original ſource. 

The greateſt happineſs we are capable 
of, plainly lies in a ſtate of ſociety. In 
the unconnected ſtate of ſavage-equality, 
individuals, if they could ſubſiſt at all 
by their own rude ſelf. inſtructed efforts, 
mult raiſe the neceſſaries of life with dif- 


ficulty, and poſſeſs them under the per- 
petual 


— 
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petual fear of yielding to the firſt invader 
of ſuperior policy or ſtrength. Society 
enlarges the ſphere of enjoyment. It in- 
finitely multiplies the comforts of life by 


the circulation of mutual ſervices and 


inventions; and gives them ſtability by 
its protection. For this reaſon, equal as 
we are in the eſſential privileges of na- 
ture, it is expedient we ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſned from one another in the external 
circumſtances of condition Some muſt 
be laid under the neceſſity of labour, the 
natural ſource of our conveniences; and 
others muſt have leiſure and influence 
and authority to watch over the ſecurity 
of poſſeſſion. 

At the ſame time, this diſparity of cir- 
cumſtances is really no evil in itſelf ; ſelf- 
enjoyment being nearly equal in all con- 
ditions. The c/res of greatneſs, com- 
pared with the beace, the ſound ſleep, 
and chearful health of labour, leave one 
little to boaſt of, and the other to repine 
at; did not our folly eſtimate happineſs 
by glitter rather than inward ſatisfaction. 

But from this conſtitution, however 
wiſely adapted to the general . happineſs 
of man, the evil of diſtreſſed poverty 
muſt occaſionally ariſe. For in a ſyſtem, 
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made up of a great variety of parts de- 


. 
| 
[| 
| 
} 
| 
; 
1 


ſcending below one another in a gradual 
chain of ſubordination, there muſt be ſe- 
veral, barely removed above want, living 
upon the regular iſſues and returns of 
their induſtry. When, therefore, from 


the common frailty of our contexture, 
infirmities invade their bodies, they muſt 


of courſe fall into diſtreſs. As free crea- 
tures we muſt be governed by general 
laws : for were there not a ſettled courſe 


of things to give particular actions their 


determinate conſequences, 
be no call to induſtry, forecaſt, or con- 


trivance, And general laws, amidſt the 
infinite multiplicity of particular caſes, 
will accidentally hurt individuals, while 
they ſerve the common advantage. Free 
creatures will ſometimes make a wrong 
uſe of their powers. And by the con- 
nection ſubſiſting between us no one can 
ſuffer without involving others in his fate. 


The evil of poverty, therefore, ariſes from 


the very conſtitution of ſociety ; ; and, as 


this is calculated for the general happi- 


neſs, we may conſider all ſufferers as re- 


ally ſo many ſacrifices o the public 


utility. 
But 


there could 
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But what is ſtill of greater importance, 
we muſt conſider this as the appointment 
of God. Amidſt the numerous proofs 
of a Providence, I cannot help conſider- 
ing the ſyſtem of man, irregular as it is, 
as bearing the obvious marks of divine 
direction, 

Is it wiſdom to adapt means to ends ? 
Here is the greateſt of ends, the general 
welfare of mankind, provided for, by 
various claſſes wonderfully conſpiring, 
by their mutual dependence and ſubſer- 
viency, to form a regular connected com- 
munity. Do ſome by folly or misfortune 
ſink from their natural pre-eminence in 
this conſtitution ? Others, by a frugal 
calt, ſuperior talents, and other methods, 
are raiſed to take their places, and pre- 
vent the ſyſtem from falling into confu- 
ſon, Would it create the moſt fatal 
convulſions, if the orders were left to the 
competitions of ſelf love, under a fortui- 
tous caſt of talents and inclinations? We 
come into the world with a diverſity of 
capacities and tempers, adapting us to the 
ſeveral departments of civil life; and 
leading us, almoſt neceſſarily, to make 
different choices and engage in different 
purſuits. Would ſociety notwithſtanding 

Vor, VIII. F. - theſe 
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theſe proviſions, ſtill fall to pieces, if 
there were not ſome common principle 
or bond of union ? 


al dependence. The great, in ſpite of 
their pride, muſt protect the poor upon 
whoſe labours they ſubſiſt; and the poor, 
in ſpite of their envy, reſpect the great, 
under whoſe patronage the fruits of their 
labours are enjoyed. There is no one, 
who 1s not indebted to the united power 
of the whole for his ſafety, and the la- 
bours of the different arts for his conve- 
niences. We can viſibly trace the ſub- 


ſiſtence of a day to the contributions of 


many different orders: and if we con- 
{ſider the remoter multitudes, that muſt 
ſtill depend upon them in continued pro- 
greſſion, and the ſupport which we all 
receive in common from the aſcending 
orders, we ſhall have ſome faint idea of 
the extent as well as utility of civil af 
ſociation. And that we might not forget 
mankind amidſt the narrowneſs of local 


ſocieties, we ſee the comforts of life ſcat- 


tered in different countries and climates; 
in order to point out an univerſal com- 
munity, and to lay us under the neceſſi- 
ty of cultivating it by che civilizing arts 
of commerce, 8 Let 


We are placed un- 
der the ſtrongeſt ; the neceſſity of mutu- * 
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Let us only reflect: the unbehever 
himſelf acknowledges wiſdom and deſign 
in the order and regularity of the mate- 
rial world. Allow man muſt be a free 
agent, and here are greater marks: of 
order and contrivance. How aſtoniſh- 
ingly great muſt it be, to form a com- 
plicated machine, as wide as human na- 
ture, conſiſting of millions of free crea- 
tures, acting ſeparately upon private in- 
tereſt with diſtin& and oppolite views, 
and yet compelled by the difference of 
their powers, inclinations, and neceſſities 
to act like ſo many regular movements 
for the general welfare: compacted and 
held together by theſe ſecret, impercep- 
tible, I had almoſt ſaid, imaginary rela- 
tions, which leave them free and yet bind 
them with the firmneſs of links of iron, 
which the outrages of free-will may diſ- 
turb but cannot deſtroy ! 

Theſe- obſervations, if they are not 
perhaps too abſtracted, open to us the 
natural grounds and meaſures of charity, 
While they teach us that the diſtinctions 
of life are to be preſerved, and that ſelf- 
love, domeſtic attachments, and all ho- 
neſt arts of acquiring and preſerving for- 
tunes are not only innocent but laudable, 
F | as 
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as being the real ſupports of civil aſſo- 
ciation ; they point out our unhappier bre- 
thren, at the ſame time, as objects of our 
tendereſt compaſſion. 
For when a man, wrapped up in the 
ſordid narrow circle of private intereſt or 
leaſure, cries, © Who is David, and who 
is the ſon of Jeſſe ? who are the poor 
e and what are they to me? ſhall I give 
«© unto men, whom I know not whence 
© they are? ? he diſclaims acquain- 
tance with thoſe who are united to him 
in the cloſeſt relation. 

Recall our former idea of ſavage equa- 
lity. Imagine mankind turned looſe into 
this ſtate, over-reaching, deſtroying, and 
preying upon one another; every one liv- 
ing ſolitary and unbefriended, expoſed to 
ruffian violence, fearful, ſuſpicious, and 
Jealous of an enemy in every creature 
he meets. Compare with this the 
peace, the ſecurity, the multiplied conve- 
niences, we receive from the concurrent 
offices of affociated numbers. Go on, 
and conſider how weak and impotent 
every individual is in himſelf. He en- 
ters into life helpleſs in infancy : and the 
care of others nurſes him to maturity. 


He grows helpleſs again in advanced 
years, 
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years, the ſecond infancy of man; 'and 
the ſame friendly care ſupports him as he 
totters off the ſtage. In his full maturity 
of ſtrength he is ſubject to pains which 
the ſkill of others muſt remove, or their 
tenderneſs alleviate; and to wants, which 
their labours or friendſhip muſt ſupply. 
When a man has ſtruck the deepeſt root, 
when he rears his head the higheſt, and 
defies the ſtorms of fortune, yet then as 
the ſtatelieſt tree is fed by the meaner fi- 
bres of the root that lie below in the 
earth, ſo he oweth his whole ſtrength and 
verdure to the labours of his interior tel- 
low creatures. | 

Now upon this view, does not gratitude 
and juſtice incline us to the charitable 
concluſion : that as we owe our happineſs 
to ſociety, and diſtreſs ariſes from ſocial 
ſubordinations, that part of us, who are 
happy by this conſtitution, owe aſſiſtance 
to the meaneſt member of it; as one who 
contributes to our felicity, as one who 
ſuffers by our enjoyments ? 

The caſe, indeed, of the uſeleſs part 
of a community is a forcible objection. 
For they, who do no ſervice, have no 
returns to expect. And the ſelfiſh man, 
to put a fair colour upon his inhumanity, 
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pretends that all diſtreſſes belong to this 
claſs; that diſtreſſes are wholly of our 
own creation. Many ſervants now a 
days,” ſays he, © break away from their 
“ maſters and lawful occupations, and 
* bring miſery upon themſelves by their 
e folly, idlenels, and other vices.” But the 
plea 1s falſe: much miſery, as we ſaw 
before, ariſes neceſſarily from the ſocial 
conſtitution. And as for voluntary irre- 
gularities, which will alſo ariſe, it is our 
duty to prevent them, as far as poſſible, 


by ſalutary regulations. The reſolution 


of the caſe, I think, is this: the induſ- 
trious poor have an indiſputable right to 
a comfortable proviſion : the idle and 
worthleſs to a relief ſuitable to their cir- 
cumſtances; that is, ſuch a relief as 


"tends by a mixture of diſcipline and reli- 


ious inſtruction to correct their vices, 
and diſpel their ignorance, the great pa- 
rent of vices, in the lower orders, and in 
ſhort to reclaim them to the purpoſes of 
their creation, For till men have by 
outrage actually forfeited their right to the 


protection of ſociety, they muſt be con- 


fidered as a part of it, and have a claim 

to its offices. 7358 
The obligation encreaſes upon us, when 
we 
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we come to conſider further, that this 
conſtitution is the appointment of the 
common Creator, who is the giver of 
riches, and expecteth they ſhould be laid 
out agreeably to his will. 

Charity is commonly conſidered as an 
arbitrary diſcretionary duty. But I know 
no difference between charity and ſtrict 
juſtice but this, that juſtice has a fixed, 
determinate, invariable object, and may 
therefore be made the ſubje& of human 
laws: but that charity varies according 
to the indeterminable extent of ſufferings 
and abilities, and muſt therefore be left 
to every man's own conſcience. At 
the ſame time, if there be (as we all a- 
gree there 1s) a Supreme Governor, who 
is capable of i our conſcien- 
ces, and hath commanded charity in 
full proportion to what conſcience itſelf 
muſt pronounce to be our abilities; it 
becomes then matter of ſtrict juſtice and 
indiſpenſable obligation. 

I know how averſe nature 1s to con- 
ſider thoſe fortunes as a truſt, which we 
honour with the name of independence. 
But it is the pride of nature, and the fal- 
lacy of language. To be raiſed above 
the capricious humours of fellow crea- 
F 4 tures 
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tures is poſſible indeed: and it is a cõm- 
fort: it is one of the bleſſings of afflu- 
ence. But to conſider wealth as a mere 
inſtrument of ſelf- enjoy ment, in order to 
feed the inſatiate eye of avarice, or to 
pamper our luſts in all the wantonneſs of 
expence; to think ourſelves at liberty 
(as it is ſaid of the great Leviathan in 
the waters) to ſport and take our paſtime 
therein, attentive to nothing but our own 
private gratifications, 1s claiming an im- 
poſſible independence. To be ſo inde- 
pendent, we muſt go out of the "In 
ment of God. 

Yet this is the uncharitable man's fol- 
ly: „Shall I take, ſays he, my bread, 
« and my water, and my fleſh, that 1 
< have provided for my own conveni- 
d ence, and give unto men whom I 
« know not whence they are?“ Infatu- 
ated man ! thoſe outward cauſes, to 
which you aſcribe your fortunes, are but 
the inſtruments, as I ſhewed you before, 
by which God is pleaſed togovernthe world, 
and by which he hathgiven you your poſſel. 
Tons. © Beware” (faith the Moſaic law 
with equal truth and eloquence, © Beware) 
< that thou ſay in thine heart, my power 


4; * and the might of my arm hath gotten 
cc me 
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me this wealth. But thou ſhouldeſt 
«© remember the Lord thy God: for it is 
che that giveth thee the power to get 
« wealth.” For comes it by thine own 
induſtry ? It was he that gave thee that 


health, capacity, and opportunity, that 


enable thee to proſper above thy meaner 
brethren. Comes it from the induſtry 
of thy forefathers by the regular tranſ- 
miſſion of inheritance ? It was his fa- 
vour that thou- wert born of this rather 


than that parent: for, he made us and 


not we ourſelves.“ It was his providence 
that appointed and ſtill ſupporteth thoſe 
general laws, which tranſmitted thy inhe- 
ritance to thy poſſeſſion : for he not only 
* made us;” but “ we are his people 
and the ſheep of his paſture.” 

Now doth not God teach us by his ap- 
pointment of things both the obligation 
and meaſures of beneficence ? that the 
tew, who ſuffer for the benefit of the 
world, ſhould be relieved from the ful- 
nels of the happier multitude ? that they 
ihould be relieved with tenderneſs, as 
fellow creatures equal by nature and e- 
qually dear in the common maker's im- 
partial eye; and with diſcretion, as crea- 
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tures ſtill placed below us for the wiſeſt 
purpoſes of order? | 

No other ſort of relief deſerves the 
name: relief, ariſing from the uncertain 
impulſes of humour, like irregular in- 
terrupted ſhowers, anſwers not the ge- 
neral exigences of want. The ſpend- 
thrift's profuſion, breaking the order of 
nature, falls, like the thunder-ſhower, 
exhauſting itſelf by its violence, and do- 
ing no permanent ſervice; deſtroying, 
rather than refreſhing; falling where leaſt 
wanted, among the peſts and nuiſances 
of ſociety, but ſeldom reaching the ſilent 
obſcurity of modeſt want. Whereas true 
charity founded in ſentiment is (if I may 
purſue the metaphor) a ſhower in due 
ſeaſon; prompted by goodneſs, regula- 
ted by prudence, and directed by diſcre- 
tion, it always falls where there is need, 
nor diſables itſelf for the beneficent dil- 
charge upon all future occaſions, 

Indeed the Creator ſeems to teach us 
this charity by the ſilent language of all 
his works. We find nothing made merely 
for its own uſe : pre-eminence in nature is 
but the pre-eminence of doing good. It 
the heavenly bodies (for inſtance) roll in 


ſuperior ſplendor over our heads, 'it is but 
i 0-J 
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to ſpread heat, and light, and comfort 
more widely in their courſe: if the moun- 
tains rife above the plains, and receive 
the dews of heaven in greater abundance, 
it is only to collect and diſperſe them in 
plenty over the inferior plains: if the 
ocean receives the tributary rivers from 
every country ; It is to return them again 
in refreſhing vapours, and to recruit the 
fountains that ſupport its greatnels. 
Carry your view in the fame manner 
through the tribes of animal and vege- 
table life, and you find the ſame order 
and connection. Aſcend” to man: and 
God hath done the ſame for him ; having 
tormed an aſtoniſhing arrangement and 
ceconomy in the general diſtributions of 
ſociety. More he cannot do, conſiſtently 
with our freedom ; but points out to us, 
through all theſe works of his, what he 
expects from our freedom towards ſup- 
porting and completing the beautiful 

connexion. | 
But whatever weight theſe ſilent inti- 
mations carry along with them; the ar- 
gument, drawn from the ſocial affections, 
think, amounts to demonſtration. It 
is this. There is a good-nature in the 
frame of man, that conſtantly connect- 
FR -. 
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eth him with his fellow-creatures, where 
meaner inſtincts do not prevail; partici- 
pating in their joys, and feeling their 
misfortunes. We muſt do violence to 
ourſelves, to reſtrain it; to indulge it is 
the ſweeteſt of pleaſures, 

In the cool impartial review of hiſtory, 
who takes not part with injured j inno- 
cence? Who does not the ſame in actual 
life, where his own intereſts are not 
ſtrongly concerned? Who curſes not 
the cruel, even amidſt the threats of 
power and the glare of ſplendid rapine ? 
We read of a cruel tyrant of antiqui- 
ty, who oppreſſed and murdered his 
ſubjects without remorſe, and yet melted 
into tears at the imaginary diſtreſs of 
theatric repreſentation, What was this 
but the honeſt triumph of nature ? Evil 
habits may now and then ſmother the 
amiable inſtincts of the foul ; but in ſome 
ingenuous moment ſhe will diſcover her 
better tendency. Paſſions may now and 
then, like a hurricane, overbear the pow- 
ers of reflection; but when the ſtorm ſub- 
ſides, benevolence breaks forth again, and 
ſurveys the wreck with remorſe and hor- 
ror. 


View this inſtinct in the indulgence; 
and 
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and what gives ſo ſincere and permanent 
a pleaſure? Do we weep with thoſe 
that weep? There is a pleaſure in catch- 
ing the ſoft infection, and a refreſhment 
in diſcharging the ſocial torrent. Do we 
feed the hungry? We ſhare in the re- 
paſt, and feel the moſt exquiſite luxury, 
when we fee joy rekindled in the meagre 
face of want. Do we cloathe the naked ? 
And do we not feel a glow of tranſport 
over-ſpread ourſelves, when we ſee a poor 
fellow creature comforting himſelf in the 
warmth of our fleece? Other pleaſures 
vaniſh with the enjoyment; and if ſinful, 
leave a bitterneſs upon the mind : but 
the memory of generous actions is a fund 
of comfart for every period of life, and 
will ſupport the mind in that hour of 
need, the hour of death, when all other 
comforts forſake us. In the mean time, 
it is health and enjoyment : the heart ex- 
pands 1n the conſciouſneſs of doing good : 
the ſtream of life lows with recruited vi- 
gor: the mind feels a complacency and 
ſelf approbation, that gives a reliſh to 
every other ſatisfaction. | 

The ſelfiſn man, I know, will laugh 
at theſe pleaſures, and with an air of ſu- 
perior ſagacity inform us, that he ſees 
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all wiſe men act, as he does, upon pri- 
vate intereſt, whatever be their preten- 
ces. But the anſwer 1s ſhort: there is 


a diſtinction between the ſelf-intereſt of 


prudence and immoderate deſire; and, if 
the latter deſtroys benevolence in ſome 
caſes, it diſproves not the general in- 
Hint. 

We may perhaps ſee the force of this ar- 
gument very clearly in the following com- 
pariſon: God ſends us helpleſs infants in- 
to the world; and we ſee he has implanted 
a natural inſtinct in the parent prompting 
him to aſſiſt the helpleſſneſs of infancy, 
We all ſee the relation in this inſtance : 


the miſer owns it; for his pretence is to 


provide for his children. In the ſame 
manner does the common Creator leave 
ſome of his creatures poor and deſtitute. 
Why have we benevolent affect ions im- 
planted in us, if we are not to exerciſe 
them in the relief of diſtreſs? Why are 
we not criminal, in proportion to the de- 


grees of relation, for neglecting the ſimilar 


inſtinct of compaſſion, equally founded 
in nature? The voluptuary, again, inſiſts 
upon his right to follow pleaſure. Let 
him alſo purſue his principle, and he will 


find himſelf acting contrary to nature; 
when, 
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when, neglecting the ſuperior pleaſures of 
doing good, he ſwallows up his whole 
wealth in the joyleſs gulph of private 
gratification. 

Whatever force theſe arguments have in 
proving riches to be a real and important 
truſt, the goſpel puts it beyond doubt or 
diſpute. We live here in a ſtate of diſ- 
cipline. The various conditions, that are 
ſo wiſely contrived for our general com- 
fort, are the trials of our obedience. The 
poor are tried in the virtues of honeſt in- 
duſtry and reſignation; the rich in the 
temperate and charitable uſe of their 
wealth. There is not a mite of thoſe 
over- grown poſſeſſions, which the great 
ones of the earth conſider as the inſtru- 
ments of their vices and follies, which 
they muſt not give the ſtricteſt account, 
of to omniſcience. | 

But let us avoid ſuperſtitious ſcruples. 
The goſpel, agreeing with the general 
views of nature, alloweth the primary de- 
mands of ſelf- love, the claims of domeſ- 
tic relation, and ſuppoſes a difference of 
ranks and orders. ; | 

There is another allowance to be made. 
By the peculiar humanity of our laws 
there is no man of property, who cannot 
conlider 
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conſider himſelf as employing part of his 
fortunes in charitable uſes. For, while 
the national proviſion for the poor does 
honour to our public ſpirit, by raiſing 
the diſabled above the miſery of precari- 
ous maintenance, every man can make 
his legal proportion a charity by the 
chearfulneſs of his contribution. Men 
of rank and office may turn it into the moſt 
valuable charity, by taking care to ſee 
the laws executed with an humanity e- 
qual to their ſpirit. There are numerous 
inconveniences attending eſtabliſhments 
left merely to mercenary care, which the 
interpoſition of ſuperiors only can pre- 
vent or remove. | | 

But this proviſion, however managed, 
will not anſwer the diſtreſſes of mankind, 
Miſery will break in from a thouſand 
ſources, which no laws can foreſee or 
provide for. Whenever, then, ſuch an 
object preſenteth itſelf; when you can, 
by a little ſeaſonable relief, preſerve a 
worthy man, purſued by a train of mis- 
fortunes, and enable him to recover, and 
go comfortably and uſefully through 
life; when you can, by your contributi- 
on, reſcue an orphan-family from hunger 


and nakedneſs, from the wretched alter- 
| native 


— 
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native of either periſhing for want, or 
raking the miſchievous paths of vagrant 
idleneſs ; when you can give ſervants to 
your God, and uſeful members to your 
country, by implanting in them early 
and laſting habits of piety and induſtry ; 


when you can, by your contribution, 


_ reſtore a laborious uſeful man, deprived 
of his limbs and health in the ſervice of 
mankind (for this is the caſe of every in- 
duſtrious man; when you can reſtore 
him) to himſelf, to his family, to the 
community, and prevent the complicat- 
ed miſery of the many depending on his 
honeſt labours; when, I ſay, any ſuch 
object preſenteth itſelf to your relief, and 
you cannot retrench from your luſts, 


from your ſuperfluities, nay from your con- 


veniences ; there is an abuſe of wealth, 


if the world is governed by a Being of 


mercy and compaſſion. 

Haſt thou, O God, made all of the 
ſame nature, ſtamped alike with thy ſa- 
cred image, and impreſſed with the ſame 
deſire of happineſs ; and ſhall ſo many of 
thy creatures languiſh in hopeleſs miſery ? 
Their neighbours lend not a hand to re- 
lieve them; they ſee them without pity 


they ſpurn them from their doors; they 
mock 
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- mock at their misfortunes. Muſt the 


complaint of the poor be forgotten for- 
ever? 1 Nags 

Surely no: the moraliſt is wrong, who, 
telling us that © partial evil is univerſal 
good“ leaves miſery without hope in 
death. © For my part (the chriſtian mo- 
raliſt better concludes) if there were but 
one inſtance of unfortunate virtue and 
proſperous wickedneſs, it would be to 
me an argument for a future ſtate: be- 
cauſe God cannot be unjuſt or unreaſona- 


ble in any one inſtance.” 


We lee, we hear of, numerous inſtan- 
ces of this kind. The uncharitable man 


* multiplies them by his cruelty, and be- 


comes an argument againſt hunſelf ; be- 
ing a certain viſible demonſtration of the 
neceſſity of a more equal ſtate. 

Since then, my chriſtian brethren, it 
appears upon ſo many clear and irreſiſt- 
ible principles, that our fortunes are a 
real truſt; it certainly becomes us to 
conſider what account we can give of them 
in the great day of enquiry. © I gave 
* thee power; I gave thee riches : I pla- 
*ced below thee many, who are equally 
<* dear to me, to toll for thy convenience: 
* what haſt thou done to repay my 7 

. © neſs, 
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« neſs, and to reward their labours? I 
took upon me the cauſe of theſe virtu- 
*qus poor: I placed them in the world 
« for the exerciſe of their patience, and 
*« the trial of thy obedience. Give an ac- 
*count of thoſe talents, which I commit- 
ted to thy truſt,” 

If, in that important hour, our con- 
ſcience upbraids us, that we hoarded up 
with avarice, or ſpent upon our luſts that 
wealth, which we owed to temperance 
and charity; how can we face the conſe- 
quent expoſtulation ? 

e gave you every thing amply to en- 
“joy: I cloathed you with the riches of 
* my creation : yet I was naked and pe- 
*riſhing in the perſon of theſe poor, 
* whom I truſted to your relief, and you 
denied to my nakedneſs the ſuperfluities 
*of your pride. I gave you every beaſt 
* of the field for your ſupport: every ele- 

ment contributed to crown your tables 

* with plenty : yet I was hungry and thir- 


*[ty, and ye denied me the refuſe that 


*tell from the tables of your riot and in- 
15 temperance. I gave you health and 
* peace and ſecurity : the voice of mirth 
*and joy reſounded in your dwellings : 


*yet I was ſick, and ye took me not in; 
(t Sn 
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< in priſon, and ye viſited me not; while 
you ſquandered away my gifs upon 
your luſts and vices.” 

What follows, —1 need not mention in 
2 chriſtian audience. But it is cer- 
tain, the ſtate of happineſs, deſigned for 
us hereafter, is a place, where fleſh and 
blood with its pollutions cannot enter, 
where love and peace and benevolence 
are the reigning tempers. | 

Bleſſed then is the man, who prepares 
himſelf, in this his day of grace, for that 
future inheritance; that he may receive 
the final approbation, which the good 
and charitable can only receive, which 
will be of more value than millions of 
worlds; © Well done, thou good and 
faithful ſervant, thou haſt been faith- 
ful in a few things, I will make thee 
& ruler over many 'things : enter thou 
< into the Joy of thy * * 


S E R- 


SER MON VII. 
ON srTTIN G BOUNDS TO OUR DESIRES, 


2 KINcs iv. 13. 


Aud he ſaid unto him, Say now unto ber, 
Behold, thou haſt been careful for us 
with all this care; what is to be done 
for thee ? Woulgeſt thou be ſpoken for 
to the king, or to the captain of the hoſt ? 
And ſhe anſwered, I dwell among mine 
own people. 


\HE firſt part of the text is the 
words which the prophet Eliſha 
puts into the mouth of his ſeryant Ge- 
haz 
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hazi, as a meſſage of thanks to the wo- 
man of Shunem for her great kindneſs 
and hoſpitality, of which, after the ac- 


knowledgment of his juſt ſenſe, which 


Gehazi is bid to. deliver in the words, 
&« Behold, thou haſt been careful for us 
& with all this care ;” he directs him to 
enquire in what manner he may beſt 
make a return in diſcharge of the obliga- 
tion; What ſhall be done for thee ? 
% Wouldeſt thou be ſpoken for to tit 
* king, or to the captain of the hoſt?” The 
laſt part of the text is the Shunamite's 


anſwer, which implies a refuſal of the 


honour or advantage which the prophet 
intended to brin 05 upon her by ſuch an 
application, which ſhe indirectly expreſſes 


in her contentment and ſatisfaction, with 


what ſhe enjoyed in her preſent ſtation ; 
% dwell amongſt mine own people.” 
This inſtance of ſelf-denial in the Shuna- 
mite, is but properly the introduction to 
her ſtory, and gives riſe to that long and 
very pathetic tranſaction which follows, 
in the ſupernatural grant of a child, 
which God had many years denied hes: 
the affeQing loſs of him as ſoon as he was 


=_e up, and his reſtoration to life by 


liſha, atter he had been ſome time 
dead; 


— ey non Pe 
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dead; the whole of which, is extreme- 
ly intereſting, and contains ſuch inci- 
dents as would afford ſufficient matter 
for inſtruction; but as it will not fall with- 
in the intention of this diſcourſe, I ſhall 
beg leave, at this time, barely to conſi- 
der thoſe previous circumſtances of it, to 
which the text confines me, upon which 
I ſhall enlarge with ſuch reflections as 
occur, and then proceed to that practical 
uſe and exhortation, which will naturally 
ariſe from it. 

We find that after Eliſha had reſcued 
the diſtreſſed widow and her two ſons 
from the hands of the creditor, by the 
miraculous multiplication of her oll : 
he paſſed on to Shunem, where we 
read, was a great woman, and ſhe con- 
ſtrained him to eat bread; and ſo it was, 
that as often as he paſſed by, he turned 
in thither to eat bread. The ſacred hi-. 
ſtorian ſpeaks barely of her temporal 
condition and ſtation in life, That ſhe 
* was a great woman z” but deſcribes not 
the more material part of her, her vir- 
tues and character, becauſe they were 
more evidently to be diſcovered fram the 
tranſaction itſelf, from which it appears, 
that ſhe was not only wealthy, but _ 
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- wiſe charitable, and of a very conſiderate 

turn of mind. For after many repeated 
invitations and entertainments at her 
houſe, finding his occaſions called him 
to a frequent paſlage that way, ſhe moves 
her huſband to ſet up and furniſh a lodg- 
ing for him, with all the conveniencies 
which the ſimplicity of thoſe times re- 
quired : © And ſhe ſaid unto her huſ. 
« band, Behold now I perceive that this 
ce is an holy man of God, which paſſeth 
“ by us continually ; let us make him a 
“little chamber, I pray thee, on the 
ee wall, and let us ſet for him there a 
bed, and a table, and a ſtool, and a 
ce candleſtick ; and it ſhall be when he 
4 cometh to us, that he ſhall turn in thi- 
e ther.” She perceived he was a holy 
man, ſhe had had many opportunities, as 
he paſſed by them continually, of. ob- 
ſerving his behaviour and deportment, 
which ſhe had carefully remarked, and 
ſaw plainly what he was. That the ſanc- 
tity and ſimplicity of his manners, the 
ſeverity of his life, his zeal for the reli- 
gion of His God, and the uncommon fer- 
vency of his devotion, when he worſhip- 
ped before him, which ſeemed his whole 


buſineſs and employment upon earth; 
all 
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all beſpoke him not a man of this world, 
but one whoſe heart and affections were 
fixed upon another object, which was 
dearer and more important to him. Bur 
as ſuch outward appearances may, and 
often have been counterfeited, ſo that the 
actions of a man are certainly the only 
interpreters to be relied. on, whether ſuch 
colours are true or falſe ; ſo ſhe had 
heard that all was of a piece there, and 
that he was throughout conſiſtent : that 
he had never, in any one. inſtance of his 
life, acted as if he had any views in the 
affairs of this world, in which he had 
never intereſted himſelf at all, but where 
the glory of his God, or the good and 
preſervation of his fellow-creatures at 
firſt inclined him : that in a late inſtance, 
betore he came to Shunem, he had done 
one of the kindeſt and moſt charitable 
actions that a good man could have done, 
in aſſiſting the widow and fatherleſs; and 
as the fact was ſingular, and had juit 
happened before her knowledge of him, 
no doubt ſhe had heard the ſtory with all 
the tender circumſtances which a true 
report would give it in his favour; name- 
ly, that a certain woman, whoſe huſband 
was lately dead, and had left her with 
Vol. VIII. G her 
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her children in a very helpleſs condition, 
very deſtitute, and what was ſtill worſe, 
charged with a debt ſhe was not able to 
pay; that her creditor bore exceeding 
hard upon her, and finding her little 
worth in ſubſtance, was coming to take 
the advantage which the law allowed of 
ſeizing her two ſons for his bondſmen; 
fo that ſhe. had not only loſt her huſband, 
which had made her miſerable enough 
already, but was going to be bereaved 
of her children, which were the- only 
comfort and . ſupport of her life; that 
upon her coming to Eliſha with this fad 
ſtory, he was touched with compaſſion 
wa for her misfortunes, and had uſed all the 
= power and intereſt which he had with his 
4/3 God to relieve and befriend her, which 
Wl in an unheard-of manner, by the mira- 
11 culous encreaſe of her oil, which was the 
= only ſubſtance ſhe had left, he had ſo 
1 bountifully effected, as not only to diſen- 
1 tangle her from her difficulties in paying 
the debt, but withal, what was ſtill more 

| generous, to enable her to live comfort- 
* ably the remainder of her days. She 
q. conſidered, that charity and compaſſion 
_— was ſo leading a virtue, and had ſuch an 
Ig influence upon every other part of a 
* | | | man's 
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man's character, as to be a ſufficient 
proof, by itſelf, of the inward diſpoſition 
and goodneſs of the heart; but that ſo 
engaging an inſtance of it as this, exer- 
ciſed in ſo kind and ſeaſonable a manner, 
was a demonſtration of his, and that he 
was in truth what outward circumſtances 


beſpoke, a holy man of God. As the 


Shunamite's principle and motive for her 
hoſpitality to Eliſha was juſt, as it ſprung 
from an idea of the worth and merit of 
her gueſt, ſo likewiſe was the manner of 
doing i it * and conſiderate. It is ob- 


ſervable, ſhe does not ſolicit her huſband. 


to aſſign him an apartment in her own 
houſe, but to build him a chamber in 
the wall apart: ſhe conſidered, that true 
piety wanted no witneſſes, and was al- 
ways moſt at eaſe when molt private; 
that the tumult and diſtraction of a large 
family were not fit for the ſilent medita- 
tions of ſo holy a man, who would per- 
petually there meet with ſomething either 
to interrupt his devotion, or offend the 
purity of his manners that, moreover, 
under ſuch an independent roof, where 
he could take ſhelter as often as his oc- 
caſions required, ſhe thought he might 
taſte the pleaſure which was natural to 
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man, in poſſeſſing ſomething. like what 
he . could call his own, and, what 1s no 
ſmall part of conferring a favour, he 
would ſcarce feel the weight of it, or at 
leaſt much ſeldomer in this manner, than 
where a daily invitation and repetition of 
the kindneſs perpetually put him in mind 
of his obligation. If any thing could 
ſtill add to this, it was, that it did not 
appear to be the dry offer of a faint ci- 
vility, but that it came directly from the 
heart. There is a nicety in honeſt minds, 
which will not accept of a cold and ſu- 
ſpected offer, and even when it appears 
to be ſincere and truly meant, there is a 
modeſty in true merit which knows not 
how to accept it; and no doubt ſhe had 
one, if not both theſe difficulties to con- 
quer in their turns. For we read, that 
ſhe conſtrained him, and in all likelihood 
forced his acceptance of it with all the 
warmth and friendly openneſs of a hu- 
mane and hoſpitable temper. 

It is with benefits as with injuries in 
this reſpect, that we do not ſo much 
weigh the accidental good or evil they do 
us, as that which they were deſigned to 
do us. That is, we conſider no part of 


them ſo much as their intention ; and 
| the 
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the prophet's behaviour conſequent up- 
on this, ſhews he beheld it through this 
medium, or in ſome ſuch advantageous 
light as I have placed it. 
There is no burthen ſo heavy to a 
grateful mind, as a debt of kindneſs un- 
paid; and we may believe Eliſha felt it 
ſo, from the earneſt deſire which he had, 


upon the immediate receipt of this, to 


diſcharge himſelf of it, which he expreſſes 
in the text in the warmeſt manner: „Be- 


« hold, thou haſt been careful for us 


„ with all this care: what is to be done 
for thee? Wouldeſt thou be ſpoken 
„for to the king, or to the captain of 
the hoſt ?? There is a degree of honeſt 
impatience in the words, ſuch as was na- 
tural to a good man, who would not be 
behind-hand with his benefactor. Bur 
there is'one thing which may ſeem ſtrange 
at firſt ſight, that as her ſtation and con- 
dition in life was ſuch, that ſhe appear- 
ed rather to have abounded already, than 
ſtood in want of any thing in this world 
which ſuch an application could ſupply, 
why the prophet ſhould not rather have 
propoſed ſome ſpiritual advantage, which, 
as it would better have become the ſanc- 
tity of his character on the one hand, ſo, 
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on the other, it would have done a more 
real and laſting ſervice to his friend. | 
But we are to reflect, that in returning 
favours, we act differently from what we 
do in conferring them: in the one caſe, 
we ſimply conſider what 1s beſt; in the 
other, what is moſt acceptable. The rea- 
fon is, that we have a right to act ac- 
cording to our own ideas of what will do 
the party moſt good, in the caſe where 
we beftow a favour; but where we re- 
turn one, we loſe this right, and act 
according to his conceptions who has 
obliged us, and endeavour to repay in 
fuch a manner as we think is moſt likely 
to be accepted in diſcharge of the obli- 
ration, So that, though we are not to 
imagine Eliſha could be wanting in reli- 
vious duties, as well as wiſhes to fo hol- 
pitable a friend, we may yet ſuppoſe, he 


was directed here by chis principle of 


equity, and that, in reflecting in what 
manner he ſhould requite his benefac- 
treſs, he had conſidered, that to one of 
her affluent condition, who had all the 
reaſonable comforts of an independent 
life, if there was any paſſion yet unſatis- 
fied, it mult certainly be ambition: that 


though i in nach It was an irregular ap- 


petite, 
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petite, which in molt cafes it was dan- 
iy: to gratify, yet, in effect, it was 
only ſo far criminal, as the power which 
is acquired was perverted to bad and vi- 
cious purpoſes, which it was not likely 
to be here, from the ſpecimen ſhe had 
already given of her diſpoſition, which 
ſhewed, that if ſhe did wiſh for an in- 
creaſe of wealth and honour, ſhe wiſhed 
it only, as it would enable her more ge- 
nerouſly to extend her arm in kind offices, 
and increaſe the power as well as the op- 
portunities of doing good. 

In juſtice to Eliſha's motive, which 
muſt have been good, we mult ſuppoſe, 
he conſidered his "offer in this light; and 
what . principally led him to propoſe it, 
was the great intereſt which he had with 
the king of Iſrael at that time, which he 
had merited by a ſignal ſermice 3 and .as 
ne had no views for himſelf, he thought 
it could not be employed ſo well, as in 
eſtabliſhing the fortune of one, whoſe 
virtue might be ſo ſafely truſted with it. 
It was a juſtifiable prepoſſeſſion in her 
favour, though one not always to be re- 
lied on; for there is-many a one, who in 
a moderate ſtation, and with a leſſer de- 
gree of power, has behaved with honour 

ds. and 
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and unblemiſhed reputation, and who 
has even borne the buffetings of adverſe 
fortune well, and manifeſted great pre- 
ſence and ſtrength of mind under it, 
whom nevertheleſs a high exaltation has 
at once overcome, and fo entirely chang- 
ed, as if the party had left not only his 
virtue, but even himſelf behind him. 
Whether the Shunamite dreaded to 
make this dangerous experiment of her- 
ſelf, or, which is more likely, that ſhe 
had learned to ſet bounds to her deſires, 
and was too well fatisfed with her pre: 
{ent condition, to be tempted out of it, 
ſhe declines the offer in the cloſe of the 
text; © I dwell amongſt mine own peo- 
« ple; as if ſhe had ſaid : The intended 
+ kindneſs is far from being ſmall, but it 
is not uſeful to me; I hve here, as thou 
art a witneſs, in peace, in a contented 
obſcurity ; not ſo high as to provoke en- 
vy, nor fo low as to be trodden down 
deſpiſed. In this ſafe and middle ſtate, 
as I have lived amongſt mine own peo-- 
ple, ſo let me die out of the reach, both 
of the cares and glories of the world. It 
is fit, O holy man of God! that I learn 
ſome time or other to ſet bounds to my 


deſires; and if I cannot fix them now, 
| when 
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when I have already more than my. 
wants require, when ſhall I hope to do 
it? Or how ſhauld I expect that even 
this increaſe of honour or fortune would 
fully ſatisfy and content my ambition, 
ſhould I now give way to it? | 

So engaging an inſtance of unaffected 
moderation and ſelf-denial, deſerves well 
to be conſidered by the buſtlers- in this 
world; becauſe, if we are to truſt the 
face and courſe of things,. we ſcarce ſee 
any virtue ſo hard to be put in practice, 
and which the generality of mankind 
ſeem ſo unwilling to learn, as this of 
knowing when they have enough, and 
when it is time to give over their worldly 
purſuits. Aye, but nothing is more 
ealy, you will anſwer, than to fix this 
point, and ſet certain bounds to it. For 
my own part, you will ſay, I declare, I 
want and would wiſh no more, butt a 
ſufficient competency of thoſe things 
which are requiſite to the real uſes and 
occaſions of life, ſuitable to the way I 
have been taugkt to expect from uſe and 
education. But recollect how ſeldom it 
ever happens, when theſe points are ſe- 
cured, but that new occaſions and new 
neceſſities preſent themſelves, and every 


G5 day 
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day as you grow richer, freſh wants are 
'* diſcovered, which riſe up before you, as 
you aſcend the hill ; ſo that every ſtep 
you take, every acceſſion to your fortune, 
ſets your deſires one degree further from 
reſt and ſatisfaction: that ſomething you 
have not yet graſped, and poſſibly never 
will; that phantom unpoſſeſſed and un- 
poſſeſſable, is perpetually haunting you, 
and ſtepping in betwixt you and your 
cantentment. Unhappy creature] to think 
of enjoying that bleſſing without modera- 
tion; or to imagine that ſo ſacred a temple 
can be raiſed upon the foundation of 
wealth or power ! If the ground-work 1s 
not laid within your own mind, they will 
as ſoon add a cubit to your ſtature, as to 
your happineſs. To be convinced it 1 
{o, pray look up to thoſe who have got 
as high as their warmeſt wiſhes could 
carry them in this aſcent, do you ob- 
ſerve they live the better, the longer, the 
merrier, or that they ſleep the ſounder in 
their beds, for having twice as much 8 
they wanted, or well know how to dif- 
poſe of ? Of all rules for gr ers hap- 
pineſs, this is the moſt deceitful, and 
which few but weak minds, and thoſe 
unpractifed in the world too, ever FR 
| 0 
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of applying as the meaſure in ſuch an 
eſtimation. Great and inexpreſſible may 
be the happineſs, which a moderate for- 
tune and moderate deſires, with a conſei- 
ouſneſs of virtue, will ſecure. Many are 
the ſilent pleaſures of the honeſt peaſant, 

who riſes chearful to his labour: Why 
ſhould they not? Look into his houſe, 
the ſeat of each man's happineſs ; has he 
not the fame domeſtic endearments, the 
ſame joy and comfort in his children, and 
as flattering hopes of their doing well, 

to enliven his hours and glad his heart, 
as you could conceive in the higheſt ſta- 
tion? And 1 make no doubt, in general, 
but if the true ſtate of his joys and ſuffer- 
ings could be fairly balanced with thoſe 
of his betters, whether any thing would 
appear at the foot of the account, but 
what would recommend the moral of 
this diſcourſe. This, I own, is not to be 
attained to, by the cynical ſtale trick of 
haranguing againſt the goods of fortune; 
they were never intended to be talked 
out of the world: but as virtue and true 
wiſdom lie in the middle of extremes, it 
is incumbent on us, on one hand, not tos 
neglect and deſpiſe riches, ſo as to forget 


ourſelves ; and on the other, not to pur- 
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SERMON VIII. 


THE CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF 
INTELLECTUAL DARKNESS. 


MarTTHEw vi. 23. 


1f therefore the light that is in thee be 
darkneſs, how great is that darkneſs ! 


O diſcover the meaning of theſe 
. words, it will be requiſite to look 
back upon the verſe immediately forego- 


ing; where, according to a figure of 


ſpeech very common both in ſacred and 


profane writers, we find a power and a diſ- 
poſition 
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poſition of the mind repreſented and 1l- 
luſtrated, the one by a bodily organ, and 
the other by a corporeal affection. The 
light of the body is the eye; if there- 
* fore thine eye be ſingle, thy whole bo- 
dy ſhall be full of light.” Transferring 
this to the mind, the queſtion will be 


what we are to underſtand by the cha- 
racter of ſingleneſs here recommended: 


for that the eye of the mind denotes its 
faculty ot perception and judgment, is 
needleſs to be obſerved or mentioned. 
The uſual ſignification of the word /in- 
gle in the original, applied to the mind, 
is that of liberality and beneficence. And 
accordingly this ſenſe of it ſeems to re- 
ceive confirmation from the context; 

where we find inculcated a diſregard of 
temporal treaſures,” and a perpetual. pre- 
ference of ſuch as are eternal. But if 
we turn to the parallel paſſage in St. 


Luke, we find a different context, and 


that the expreſſion is uſed on a different 
occaſion: for there the application con- 
fronts the caſe of the unbelieving Jews, 


whoſe judgments were perverted by their 


corrupt affections, and groſs prejudices. 
And indeed the primary, direct, and 
moſt natural ſignification of a « fingle 
cc 5 eyes, 
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« eye,” in relation to the mind, ſeems to 
be that purity, integrity, and ſimplicity 
of judgment, which "conſiſts in being di- 
rected and governed ſolely by evidence, 
without regard to any other conſidera- 
tion. The fight of the mind 1s then 
properly fingle and undivided, when in 
the view of any caſe, or the examination 
of any queſtion, it looks at nothing but 
evidence, and judges accordingly; with- 
out being influeaced by any other re- 


cards or Trotivey whatever. On the con- 


trary, an evil eye, is an eye diſtempered, 
diſtorted, and depraved; and when ſpo- 
ken of the mind, denotes an underſtand- 
ing clouded with prejudices, and a judg- 


ment diſturbed and diſordered by finiſter 


views, and irregular influences. Theſe 
explications being premiſed, the mean- 
ing of my text becomes plain and obvi- 
ous. If reaſon or underſtanding, which 
is the eye of the mind, and the light of 
the ſoul, be vitiated by prejudice, and 
blinded by partiality, the conſequence is 
not only darkneſs inſtead of light, but 
darkneſs to a high degree; ſuch as fills 
the mind with errors and abſurdities, 


diſorders and confuſion. If the light 


* which is zin thee be darkneſs, how 
great is that darkneſs !” | In 
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In treating on which words, I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew more particularly, 
firſt, how, and by what means, the mind 
of man is thus darkened and depraved ; 
and, ſecondly, that degree and extent of 
this miſchief, implied in the exclamati- 
on, © how great is that darkneſs !” -_ 

Firſt, I am to ſhew, how, and by what 
means, the mind of man is thus darken- 
ed and depraved. It has already been 
obſerved, that the general cauſes of this 
miſchief, are prejudice, partiality, and 
prepoſſeſſion. But this is not enough. 
The grounds and occaſions of men's pre- 
Judices ſhould be more diſtinctly laid 
open. They are indeed very numerous, 
as-well as various; and therefore I ſhall 
not pretend to conſider them all. But, 
if I miſtake not, the principal of them 
are reducible under the tollowing heads; 
conſtitution, cuſtom, authority, ſingu- 
larity, affection, intereſt. Theſe ſeem 
to be the chief ſources of prejudice, and 
the main occaſion of partial and corrupt 
judgment. It may not therefore be im- 
proper to inquire briefly into them, and 
examine them in their order. 

Firſt, I obſerve that men's judgments 
are apt to be influenced by their reſpective 
| 155 conſti- 
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conſtitutions. So intimate is the union 
between ſoul and body, that the operati- 
ons of the former, in many reſpects, de- 
end on the latter; not only as to its 
accidental ſtate, but its original frame 
and temperature. Differences of conſti- 
tution remarkably affect the underſtand- 
ing, unleſs great care be taken to pre- 


vent it: diverſifying men's ways of 


thinking and judging, and producing of- 
tentimes correſpondent ſentiments. Thus, 
for inſtance, a cool, phlegmatic habit 
naturally diſpoſes men to be diffident 
and timorous in their deciſions; to di- 
miniſn all evidence, ſuſpect all argu- 
ments, and repreſent them to diſadvan- 
tage. On the other hand, a ſanguine 
conſtitution frequently occaſions raſh o- 


pinions, and preſumptuous concluſions; 


makes men impatient of attention, and 
by conſequence precipitates their judg- 
ments. A copious flow of ſpirits is apt 
to magnify evidence, and ſometimes 
ſtands inſtead of it; makes men take 
things for- granted without proof ; and 
when proof is offered, to admit of it, 
though immature and inſufficient. The 
_ procels of the mind being thus hurried, and 
examination precipitated, it eaſily takes 


up 
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up crude determinations, and groundleſs 
opinions. This inconvenience is much 
aggravated, where the temperament hap- 
pens to be choleric as well as ſanguine, 
For anger, in proportion to the degree 
wherein it prevails, not only diſturbs, 
but darkens the mind; not only obſtructs 
the intellectual powers, but frequently 
confounds them. As well might a man 
ſee objects diſtinctly in a hurricane, as 
perceive clearly, and judge accurately, 
in a'{torm of paſſion. In this caſe, men 
are uſually ſo far from attending to evi- 
dence, that they tread it under their 
feet; ſo far from uſing their underſtand- 
ings in a regular way, that for the pre- 


ſent, reaſon itſelf appears impertinent, 


and truth contemptible. I ſhall only 
add, that though theſe conſtitutional ten- 
dencies are really natural, yet the miſ- 


chiefs thence ariſing are ſolely chargeable 
on ourſelves. They cannot lead us into 


error, if we guard and govern them as we 


may do, and as we ought to do. If indeed 
we give the rein to our paſſions, no won- 
der if they run away with us. No man 
is born a ſlave to his conſtitution; and 
whoever makes himſelf ſuch, the blame 
undoubtedly lies at his owa door. He 


may 
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may act wiſely, and judge honeſtly, if 


he be careful and circumſpect, and make 


uſe of thoſe means which God has put 
into his power. And conſidering the 
helps afforded him, and that this life is 


a ſtate of trial and diſcipline, there can 


be no juſt cauſe of complaint. 

A ſecond ſource of error is * 
principle that is well known to have great 
force in warping men's minds, and fixing 
a bias on their. underſtandings. When 
ahy ſet of opinions, maxims, or conclu- 
ſions, have by long poſſeſſion, become 


familiar to the mind, and taken root in 


it; they are ſeldom removed without 
violence and great difficulty. We are 
apt to conſider and cheriſh them as old 
acquaintance, and to treat them accord- 
ingly with tenderneſs and reſpect. And 
whatever 1s advanced in oppoſition-there- 
to, though perhaps an evident truth, 1s 
commonly rejected without examination. 
Hence many abſurdities plead a kind of 


preſcription; and old errors are fondly 


preferred to new truths. This is more 
remarkably the caſe, in reſpect of ſuch 
opimons and ſentiments as are imbibed 
early, and taught us in our childhood ; 
as making then a deeper and more du- 
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rable impreſſion. And hence it is that 
the prejudices of education are ſo hardly 
and ſo ſeldom conquered; never indeed 
without great attention, ſtrong reſolution, 
and a vigorous effort of mind. It is al- 
moſt needleſs to obſerve what powerful 
obſtacles theſe are to the culture of the 
underſtanding ; it has been a matter of 
great and general complaint. The ſeeds 
of found knowledge and inſtruction are 
ſenſibly choaked by them, in proportion 
to their number and and growth; and till 
the mind be carefully weeded, it feldom 
or never produces any valuable fruit. 
By theſe prejudices all kinds of truth are 
obſtructed; and their miſchievous influ- 
ence extends both to the precepts of phi- 
loſophy, and the principles of religion, 
as well 'as to the maxims of common 
life: none of which can be fairly examin- 
ed, or ſeen in a true light, till theſe pre- 
vailing prejudices be in a great meaſure 
ſubdued. Whatever points come before 
us, inſtead of conſidering them as they 
are in themſelves, and ſearching for evi- 
dence alone with fingleneſs and ſimplicity 
of mind; our uſual method is to com- 
pare them with ſuch old notions and re- 


ceived opinions as are lying by us. If 
they 
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they agree with theſe, well and good; 

if they diſagree, we ſuſpect them imme 
diately, and perhaps ſcarce think them 
worth our attention. And indeed it 
muſt be confeſſed, that no one truth can 
be repugnant. to any other truth. But 
our great misfortune, or rather our great 
fault is; that whatever we have taken in- 
to our minds, and kept there for ſome 
time, we are apt to take it for granted 
mult be a ſtock of neat truth, without 
the leaſt mixture of error. The conſe- 
quence of which is, that whatever ſquares 
not therewith, we unavoidably look up- 
on as erroneous and abſurd. And many 
of our fixed notions being mere prejudi- 
ces, it naturally comes to paſs, that 
while few truths gain admittance, errors 
increaſe and multiply continually. Nor 
can it be. otherwiſe, while we meaſure 
thus by a falſe and deceitful rule; and 
inſtead of being guided by evidence, 
are governed by cuſtom. This then is 
manifeſtly one cauſe, and that a power- 
ful one, of the miſchievous effects ſpoken 
of in my text: foraſmuch as it viſibly 
tends, and notoriouſly contributes, to 
darken mens minds, and deprave their 


judgments, 
Another 
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Another nearly allied to this, is au- 
thority. That is, in effect, an undue 
deference and attachment to great names 
and venerable characters, conſidered 
merely as ſuch. Inſtead of inquiring af- 
ter evidence, and examining for them- 
ſelves the merits of any cauſe, men are 
exceedingly prone to take things upon 
truſt, to follow blindly the ſentiments 
of their ſuperiors, or the principles of 


their anceſtors, The argument, or rather 
apology, of the unbelieving Jews, for 


rejecting our Saviour, and diſowning his 
miſſion, was entirely founded hereon, 
„Have any, ſay they, of the rulers or 

<* phariſees believed on him?“ On this 
account they thought it needleſs to exa- 
mine his credentials, or ſearch for evi- 
dence. It was ſufficient for them, that 
he met with oppoſition from thoſe who, 


it ſeems, guided their judgments, and 


governed their conſciences. And yet the 
very men, in whom they thus confided, 
were ſo far from being impartial and ſin⸗ 
cere in their determinations, that they 
were entirely under the direction of their 
own prejudices and paſſions. And thus 
& the blind led the blind,” and the love 
of darknels l prevailed, Great 


pity 
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pity it is, that ſuch an example as this 
ſhould ever have been followed by chri- 
ſtians. But, alas-! this has been too 
often the cafe. Though chriſtianity ut- 
terly diſcountenances, and expreſsly con- 
demns, implicit faith, and a blind ſub- 
miſſion to authority; yet very many of 
its profeſſors have been unaccountably 
drawn into 1t, to the diſhonour of their 
religion, and even the diſgrace of human 
underſtanding. Hence they have been 
involved in a thick miſt of ignorance, 
and fat in darkneſs from age to age. It 
is moreover very obſervable, what re- 
ſpect and reverence men generally pay to 
their forefathers; though it be at the 
expence of reaſon and religion: I mean, 
in adhering ſtrictly to their principles and 
perſuaſions, whatever they be. A prac- 
tice familiar to all ſects and parties, to 
all diſtinctions and denominations, What- 
ever opinions our anceftors maintained, 
whatever religion, or communion, they 
embraced, it is a hundred to one that we 
embrace and perſiſt in the ſame. We 
ſcem indeed to look upon them as part 
of our inheritance, and to think ourſelves 
bound to tranſmit them, unaltered and 
untouched, to thoſe that come after us. 

There 
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There are indeed inſtances to the con- 
trary, but thoſe inſtances are ſo rare, as 
to be matter of ſurpriſe and wonder, 
whenever they happen. Moſt certain it 
is, that we ſhould never change without 
good grounds, much leſs for changing 
lake. But nevertheleſs, if we can give 
no better reaſon for our being chriſtians, 
or proteſtants, or members of any par- 
ticular communion, than that our fathers 
were ſo before us, our religion is doubt- 
leſs poorly founded. The very ſame 
reaſon may be given by papiſts, Jews, 
Mahometans, and pagans : and if it be 
a bad reaſon in them, as it certainly is, 
it can never be a good one in us. But 
however abſurd it may and muſt appear, 
whenever we conſider it, the fact is viſi- 
ble and notorious. Inſtead of ſearching 
diligently for the right way, our method 
- 1s to proceed in a beaten-track. Inſtead 
of keeping. the eye of our minds clear 
and ſingle, we are often content to have 
it ſhut, and to follow our leaders hood- 
winked. It is eaſy to diſcover, how un- 
chriſtian and unmanly ſuch a practice is; 
and how it naturally tends both to the 
corruption of religion, and the deprava- 


tion of reaſon, A blind adherence to 
autho- 
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authority, is ſo far from being conſiſtent 
with either of them, that it is deſtructive 
of both. For both of them eſſentially 
require, that men conſider and judge for 
themſelves. And when they have tried 
and proved things as well as they are 
able, then to chuſe and“ hold faſt that 
«* which is good.“ Authority then not 
only perverts men's judgments, but, as 
far as it reaches, renders them uſeleſs. 
It not only darkens the mind, but tends 
to perpetuate that darkneſs. For what 
occaſion have men for light, or what in- 
ducement to deſire it, while they pro- 
poſe nothing but to follow blindfold 
thoſe that go before them ? By judging 
tor themſelves, and according to evi- 
dence, men greatly improve their minds, 
and ſtrengthen their faculties; promote 
truth, preſerve liberty; but a ſervile re- 
ſignation to authority, is void of all me- 
rit, and fruitful of all miſchief. It 
cramps men's talents, diſables their un- 
derſtandings, and in the room of a ratio- 
nal aſſent, introduces a blind faith, and 
intellectual ſtupidity. In ſhort, it di- 
rectly tends to the promotion and eſta- 
blihment of ignorance, darkneſs, la- 
very, and ſuperſtition, But while we are 
Vo. VIII. H guard- 
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guarding againſt this evil, we muſt not 
overlook the oppoſite extreme. For ſuch 
is the next principle that I propoſed to 
conſider: J mean a vain affectation of 
ſingularity, which is likewiſe an enemy 
to ſound judgment, and another great 
obſtruction to light and truth. 

If many men are too prone and eaſy 
to be led, others are as willing and deſi- 
rous to lead; as aiming oftentimes not 
ſo much at truth, as glory and diſtincti- 
on. While the one are too tenacious of 
beaten roads, and like to follow the 
multitude; the other ſcarch for new 
ways, and induſtriouſly ſtrike out into 
by- paths of their own. They look up- 
on it as a mark of a vulgar underſtand- 
ing to join in ſentiment, and concur in 
judgment, with the generality of man- 
kind, and accordingly are apt to treat all 
popular opinions, and common ways of 
thinking, with contempr and diſdain, 
But where is the wiſdom of ſuch a pro- 
ceeding ? Why ſhould any man wiſh to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf at the expence of 
reaſon and truth? Is not this a mere 
prejudice as well as the former ? If au- 
thority ſhuts men's eyes, will not vanity 
make them ſce double? In the one _ 

they 
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they make little ar no uſe of their facul- 
ties; in the other, they abuſe and per- 
vert them. However, ignorance and dark- 
nels is the natural effect of both. If we 
would really come to the knowledge of 


the truth, we mult look at evidence, and 
nothing but evidence. On this alone the 


eye is to be fixed. It is nothing to the 
purpoſe to inquire or conſider, how ma- 
ny are for ſuch a point, or how many 
are againſt it, For the concurrence of 
numbers is neither a proof, nor a diſ- 
proof. If it will not paſs, as indeed it 
ought not, for an argument of truth; 
certainly it ought not to paſs for an ar- 


gument of falſhood. If the general judg- 


ment be often wrong, yet ſurely it may 
ve right; and, in many caſes, undoubt- 
edly is ſo. It is therefore equally abſurd 
ſo to adhere to it, or depart from it, 
without other grounds. When truth and 
realon are on one fide of a queſtion, and 


popular opinion of another; ſingularity is 


wiidom.and worth: but on any other ſup- 
poſition, weakneſs and folly. To affect 
it, and aim at it, is neither agreeable to 
the precepts of virtue, nor the rules of 
good ſenſe: and however men may di- 
ſtinguiſn themſelves by it, it is, in rea- 
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lity, at their own coſt. For, whatever 
they may imagine, it will never procure 
them the approbation and eſteem of wiſe 
men; who, far from admiring it, will 
be ſure to condemn it. But what we are 
more immediately concerned with at 
preſent, is the ill effect of it in darken- 
ing the mind, and depraving the judg- 
ment: and this is done by drawing them 
aſide, and giving them a falſe bias in 


their purſuits and inquiries. 


Inſtead of 


regarding nothing but truth, and the 
evidence of truth, they are influenced by 
a foreign motive; which alters objects 
and opinions, and preſents things to the 


mind in a deceitful light. 


Hence ſingu- 


lar notions are ſupported and maintained, 
as moſt agreeable to the end in view, 
and the real evidence of things is artfully 
concealed, and kept out of ſight. In 
ſhort, nothing 1s, or can be fairly weigh- 
ed, while vanity holds the ſcale: fo far 
from 1t, that the lighteſt opinions fre- 
quently prevail, while the moſt ſolid 


truths are found wanting. 


Another ſource of prejudice, is incli- 
nation or affection of any kind. To which 
may be added, as operating the ſame 
way, the contrary principle of diſlike and 


dilat- 
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diſaffection. When one ſide of a queſti- 
on pleaſes, and the other diſpleaſes, how 
difficult is it to be perfectly impartial? 
When the evidence is defective on the 
agreeable ſide, how ready are we to ſup- 
ply it out of our own imaginations? And 


how dextrous- in working it up to our 


wiſhes ? Bare poſſibilities we can magnify 
into probabilities, and probabilities into 
certainties. Nay, ſuch is our ſkill and 
ſucceſs in deceiving ourſelves, that pal- 


pable errors and abſurdities ſhall be 


dreſſed up into the appearance of ſpeci- 


ous and plauſible- truths. In like man- 


ner, when any point comes before us that 
is diſagreeable to our humours and inch- 
nations, and we are therefore very un- 
willing it ſhould prove true; all means 
are uſed to repreſent it as an error. The 
evidence is tampered with, and various 


arts are uſed to weaken and diminith it as 


much as poſſible. We are ſo much pre- 
judiced againſt it, and view it in fuch 
falſe lights, that we come at laſt to con- 
clude and judge, juſt as we have a mind. 
Thus, for inſtance, when a man is deeply 
engaged in a vicious courſe of life, -and 
ſtrongly devoted to his luſts and paſſi- 
ons; how difficult is it to open his eyes, 
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and bring him to a fair judgment of his 
own caſe? Repreſent to him the deftruc. 
tive nature of vice, both to ſoul and bo- 
dy; and ſhew him the ruin that hangs 
over his head. Make it appear in the 
plaineſt manner, that fin is the greateſt 
tolly, and guilt the mother of all miſery; 
and that it cannot poſlibly be otherwiſe. 
What will be the effect of ſuch a repre- 
ſentation, and how will he receive it? If 
he does not ſhut his eyes, and ſtop his 
cars; yet he will ſee and hear in his own 
way. He will endeavour to believe and 
periuade himſclf, that it is little better 
than fallacy and fiction ; ; that his courſe. 
of life will yield him more pleafure than 


Þ 0 pain; and that the terrors of futurity 
1 5 are mere bugbears. This he hopes and 
+82 wiſhes; and, through want of other evi- 
w_ dence, he converts theſe hopes and wiſhes 
| into proofs and probabilities. He will 


moreover palliate the deformity of ſin 
and vice; give fair names to foul acli- 
ons, and paint them in milder colours. 
Licentiouſneſs he will call hberty ; pro- 
digality, generoſity ; and luxury, polite 
nels. In a word, all kinds of immora- 
lity ſhall be ſoftened into gallantry, great- 


neſs of ſpirit, or ſome ſuch deceitful ap- 
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pellation. On the other hand, wiſdom 


and virtue, however amiable in them- 
Ou yet being diſagreeable to him, # 
ſhall be equally miſcalled and miſrepre- 


coded: Religion ſhall be looked upon 
as ſuperſtition, piety as hypocriſy, and 
ſtrict morals as preciſeneſs or pedantry. 
Thus the plain natures and eſſential dit- 
ferences of things are confounded, and 
almoſt loſt, in a miſt of prejudice, and 
men chooſe and © love darkneſs rather 
than light, becauſe their deeds are evil.” 
Again, men's affections pervert their judg- 
ments, not only in reſpect of things, but 
perſons and characters. When they diſ- 
like, and are prejudiced againſt each 
other; they can oftentimes neither ſee 

any g good, nor ſpare the appearance of 
evil. The ſmalleſt blemiſhes are aggra- 
vated into odious deformities, while real 
excellencies are depreciated or overlook- 
ed, Every little ſlip paſſes for a high 
miſdemeanour; and the moſt common 
tailings are ſwelled into vices and immo- 
ralities. On the other hand, they plead 
no leſs partially of thoſe whom they like 
and favour. Real faults are either not 
ſeen, or induſtriouſly covered, and even 
heinous crimes mitigated into errors and 
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infirmities. Virtues and good actions are 
magnified and doubled; and eyery ten- 
dency to merit is brightened into excel- 
lence and perfection. Thus affection ſup- 
plants evidence, and ferves inſtead of it; 
and love and hatred are made, 1n effect, 
the ſtandards of truth. 

Laſtly; No prejudice is ſtronger, or 
more powerful, than what ariſes from 
intereſt. This principle coincides with 
the former, as it is an object of inclina- 
tion: but foraſmuch as that inclination 
js of a peculiar nature; it may ſeem to 
require diſtinct notice, and a ſeparate 
conſideration. Though indeed 1ts influ- 
ence on men's minds, and its power over 
their judgments, are fo univerſally known 
and. obſerved, that it will not be needful 
to enlarge much upon it, It is manifeſt 
from univerſal experience, how ealily 
men's underſtandings are mifled and de- 
luded by it; and betrayed into errors 
and miſrepreſentations. Hence it is, that 
very many caſes which come before them, 
are moſt deceitfully weighed. Place 


other; and, without great probity, the 

Jatter 1s ſure to prevail. What truth re- 

quires from us, what is juſt, and right, 
and 


- 
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and fit to be done, is for the moſt part 
very plain and clear; but alas! intereſt 
frequently blinds men's eyes, and tempts 
them to wreſt and pervert judgment. It 
ſo darkens their perceptions, and ſpreads 
ſuch a miſt before their underſtandings, 
as intercepts the ſtrongeſt lights; and 
makes them judge and act in oppoſition 
to reaſon, juſtice, and truth. Intereſt is 
almoſt the univerſal idol of mankind. 
All people fall down betore it, and all 
nations do it ſervice. It breaks through 
all obligations, confounds all duty, and 
God himſelf is rivalled by Mammon. 
The perfection of men's minds, and the 
purity of their hearts, are ſacrificed to 
worldly profit; and inſtead of de voting 
themſelves to righteouſneſs and godlineſs, 
they are governed by gain. Whatever 
interferes with this, though it be of the 
utmoſt importance, is ſure to have a 
troubleſome aſpect; and the moſt ſacred 
things and perſons an unwelcome appear- 
ance. "The Gedarenes, we find, were ſo 
offended at an expenſive miracle wrought 
by our Saviour; that inſtead of receiving 
the Divine Prophet, and thanFFully- ac- 
knowledging his miſſion, © they came 
and beſought him to depart out of 
H 5 their_ 
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« their coaſts.” 


Conformably whereto, 
his pure precepts, and heavenly doctrines, 


have often been rejected on the ſame ac- 


count; and the glorious light of the 


Goſpel eclipſed by ſecular motives, and 
fordid conſiderations. In ſhort, the moſt 


powerful cauſe of ignorance and preju- 


dice, error and darkneſs, is that idola- 
trous love, that friendſhip of the world, 


which is at enmity with God. 
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MATTHEW vi. 23. 
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I therefore the light that is in thee be 
darkneſs, how great is that 1 


N a former diſcourſe on theſe words, 
having premiſed an explication of cer- 
tain terms uſed in the context, the ſenſe 
of the text was laid down as follows. 
If reaſon, or underſtanding, which is the 
eye of the mind, and the light of the 
H 6 ſoal, 
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ſou], be vitiated by prejudice, and blind- 
ed by partiality; the conſequence is 
darkneſs, profound darkneſs, inſtead of 
light; ſuch as fills the mind with errors 
and abſurdities, diforder and confuſion. 
_ Accordingly I propoſed to ſhew, firſt, 
how, and by what means and cauſes, 
the mind of man is capable of being 
thus darkened and depraved ; and, ſe- 
condly, the degree and extent of this 
miſchief, implied in the exclamation, 
© how great is that darkneſs!” 

The former I conſidered in the laſt 
diſcourſe, reducing the principal cauſes 
under theſe fix heads; conſtitution, cul- 
tom, authority, ſingularity, inclination, 
and intereſt ; which I briefly went through, 
and took notice of their reſpective influ- 
ences, and miſchievous operations. 

I ſhall therefore now proeced to the 
ſecond particular, namely, the degree and 
extent of this miſchief, implied in the 
exclamation, © how great is that dark- 
neſs!” For though this was, in ſome 
meaſure, viſible, under the foregoing 
head; yet it is of ſo great conſequence, 
as to require and deſerve a more diſtinct 
_ conſideration. The degree of that dark- 
neſs which is cauſed by ſuch a deprava- 

| tion 
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tion of the mind and judgment, is partly 
diſcoverable from the nature of the thing, 
and partly from fact and experience. As 
to the nature of the thing, let it be con- 
ſidered, how the mind muſt needs be af- 
fected by ſuch a complication and diver- 
ſity of prejudices concurring to obſtruct. 
its light, in proportion to their prevalence 
and dominion. We are not to conſider 
the darkneſs here ſpoken of as mere ig- 
norance, or want of knowledge ; which, 
in the firſt ſtage of life, is the unavoid- 
able condition of humanity, As truth 
conſiſts in the relations of ideas; it is 
neceſſary to acquire a ſtock of ideas, be- 
fore we can diſcover the truths belonging 
to them. And till this be done, the 
mind mult needs be unenlightened, and 
in the dark, But this darkneſs gradu- 
ally diſappears and - vaniſhes by obſerva- 
tion and inſtruction; and in-proceſs of 
time truth is taken in, and knowledge 
advanced, in proportion to men's oppor- 
tunities and abilities. It muſt indeed be 
confeſſed and lamented, that a great part 
of mankind, even when arrived to years 
of maturity, have made but ſmall pro- 
greſs in knowledge, and comparatively 
ſpeaking, continued in a ſtate of igno- 
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rance; either becauſe they have wanted, 
or neglected, the means of inſtruction. 
On which account, the light which is 
in them,” if it be not © darkneſs,” yet 

does not riſe many degrees above it. 
However, this is not the © darkneſs” 
ſpoken of in the text; which is much 
oreater, and more deplorable, becauſe 


harder to be diſpelled, and becauſe it 


produces far worſe effects. In the one 
caſe, a man has nothing to do but to 
learn; in the other caſe, before he be 
able to learn, to any purpoſe, he has a 
great deal to unlearn. Not only a ſtock 
of truth is to be laid in; but antecedent- 
ly to that, many prejudices and errors 
are to be thrown out. To let in the 
light of truth, the avenues of his under- 


ſtanding muſt not only be opened, but 


cleaned and purged ; and that rubbiſh 
removed which has been gathered by a 
careleſs or vicious education. There is 
manifeſtly no compariſon between a mind 
that is barely ignorant and uninſtructed, 
and a mind over-i un with error and pre- 
judice. In the former, knowledge is 
wanted; but there is a power, a diſpo- 
ſition, and a readineſs to receive it: in 


the latter it is ſtrongly obſtructed z and 
| | there 
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there is not only unaptneſs, and diſabili- 
ty, for the reception of truth ; but of- 
rentimes an averſion to it. If the 
eye,” whether of body or mind, be clear 
and © ſingle”; nothing more is needful, 
. than that a man open 1t to the light, and 
be attentive to what he ſees. But the 
caſe of a diſtempered ſight is widely dif- 
ferent. When the eye is obſtructed with 
thick films and cataracts; in order to let 
in light, it muſt not only be opened, but 
couched. Now groſs prejudices are, as 
it were, the cataracts of the mind; which, 
more or leſs, diſable it for perception, 
and judgment, and at length. terminate 
in blindneſs. This, I ſay, is the natural 
effect of them, unleſs they be removed 
and cured; which is a work of trouble 
and difficulty, and requires great care, 
conduct, and reſolution. The operation 
is painful, and the event dubious. An 
unprejudicad mind is eaſily brought to 
conviction, When the evidence of any 
truth is clear and ſtrong, it ſtrikes him 
at once, and gains his aſſent. But what 
avails the cleareſt evidence to thoſe who 
either cannot fee 1t, or will not take no- 
tice of it; as being guided and governed 


oy 1 55 difierent principles ? The light 
and 
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and luſtre of the object is loſt upon 
them, through the diſeaſe and deprava- 
tion of their faculties. Bring any point 
before them; and ſupport it by the fair- 
eſt arguments, and firmeſt proofs : theſe 
proofs ſhall be confronted and encounter- 
ed by prejudices ſtronger and mightier 
than they. Great indeed is the force of 
truth ; but ſeldom great enough to work 
its way through ſuch obſtructions. In 
ſhort, the conqueſt of- confirmed preju- 
dices, and inveterate errors, is rarely ac- 
comphſhed ; and when it is, may be 
compared to the removal of rocks and 
mountains. 

It appears then, from the very nature 
of the thing, that this intellectual diſor- 
der is, and muſt be, very great ; exten- 
five in its influence, powerful in its cauſ- 
es, and pernicious in its effects. The 
mind is fixed in an unnatural ſituation, 
and its frame and faculties turned upſide 
down. And indeed to determine and 
judge by any other rule than that of evi- 
dence, is as prepoſterous and abſurd, 
and as contrary to the nature of things, 
as to attempt meaſuring ſounds by the 
eye, or comparing colours by the ear, 
The ſole object of the ene 

| N truth; 
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truth; and the perception of it entirely 
depends on our regard and attention to 
evidence. As far therefore as we forſake 
this, and give up ourſelves to the guid- 
ance of prejudice; we ſo far ceaſe to be 
rational beings, and intelligence is given 
us in vain, And foraſmuch as every 
truth is connected with many more; we 
cannot be prejudiced againſt any, with- 
out expoſing ourſelves to manifold errors, 
and bringing upon us a train of abſurdi- 
ties. And if our prejudices are nume- 
rous, and widely ſpread ; their effects riſe 
in proportion, and unite in a general 
darkneſs. Thus a thick miſt is formed, 
which covers our minds, and in a great 
meaſure deprives us of the uſe of the un- 
derſtanding. 

But the degree of that darkneſs which 
is cauſed by this corruption of the mind 
and judgment, is further evident from 
tact and experience; as may abundantly 
be diſcovered both in ancient and modern 
times. Every age affords variety of in- 
ſtances; and all hiſtories are full of them. 
If we look back to antiquity, and recol- 
lect the marks and monuments of the 
Ignorance of the gentiles, and the dark- 
neſs of paganiſm, we ſhall ſoon find to 

what 
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what a degree the underſtanding of man- 
kind is capable of being corrupted and 
abuſed, and what deplorable effects that 
corruption produced. This is more eſpe- 
cially remarkable in reſpect of the nature 
of the Deity, and the. worſhip due to 
him. Though God never left himſelf 
without witneſs; though he had given 
men faculties : abundantiy capable of End- 
ing him out; though he had afforded 
them the ſtrongeſt proofs, and cleareſt 
evidences, of his exiſtence and attributes; 
his power, wiſdlom, goodneſs, and 
fection; yet the ſtrength of men's preju- 
dices had ſo darkened their minds, de- 
praved their judgments, and blinded 


almoſt univerſally ignorant of the true 
God, and inſtead of him, to believe and 
worſhip they knew not what. How was 
the truth of God changed into a lye, and 
men's. fooliſh hearts darkened, when they 
not only ſerved the creature more than 


ſenſeleſs inventions, and deified the works 
of their own hands! When the glory of 
the incorruptible God was transferred to 
the moſt unintelligent objects, and divine 
worſhip paid even to things that are not; 
| t0 
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to things that never had ſo much'as a 
real exiſtence ; mere empty names, vain 
imaginations, and abſtract ideas. Nor 
did the choice of their gods betray groſſer 
ignorance and darknels, than their way 
and manner of ſerving them; which was 
directed and governed by the blindeſt 
ſuperſtition, and moſt barbarous enthu- 
ſiaſm; and conſiſted not only in things 
moſt irrational and abſurd, but very of- 
ten in dreadful rites, and diabolical ob- 
lations. 

Nor were the Jews themſelves clear 
of theſe vile practices, and pagan pollu- 
tions, notwithſtanding their frequent re- 

elations, and the conduct and inſtructi- 
on of Moſes and the prophets. So far 
from it, that they were continually ſink- 
ing into the moſt ſtupid idolatry; nor 
could even the terrors of mount Sinai 
keep them out of it. After the moſt 
ſignal manifeſtations of God's power and 
majeſty, they ſoon hardened their hearts, 
and relapſed into the follies and abomi- 
nations of the heathens round about 
them. And though by captivity and ſuf- 
tering, their eyes were at length opened 
yet how remarkably and cloſely were 
they ſhut again at the appearance of 
their 
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their promiſed Meſtiah > What a train 


of miraculous evidence did they obſti- 
nately reſiſt? What wonderful works and 
divine doctrines did they ſet at naught? 
How induſtriouſly did they oppoſe the 
ſtrongeſt proofs, and ſteel their under- 
ſtandings againſt conviction ? In ſhort, 
the lowneſs of his condition, the mean- 
neſs of. his appearance, and the manner 
of his death, were ſuch a ſtumbling— 
block to the Jews, that all arguments, 
and all miracles were ineffectual ;. and 
they had neither eyes to ſee, nor ears to 
hear. . * The light that was in them be- 
* came darkneſs ;” and © how great was 
e that darkneſs !” ; | 
But what is yet more to be lamented, 
even chriſtianity itſelf has been turned 
into obſcurity, and the marvellous light 
of the goſpel frequently covered with the 
thickeſt clouds of error and ſuperſtition, 


 Amidft the brightneſs of this glorious 


diſpenſation, very many chriſtians have 
walked in darkneſs; have {tumbled at 
noon-day, as in the night; and groped 
about for the truth like the blindeſt of 
the heathens. They have been led away 
by ſuch groſs deluſions, and drawn into 
ſuch crooked paths, as to loſe ſight, in 

a great 
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a great meaſure, both of human reaſon, 
and divine revelation. For muſt not this 
be the caſe ; muſt not men's judgments 
be extremely darkened and depraved, 
while they can embrace ſuch corrupt 
doctrines, and monſtrous abſurdities, as 
are taught and eſtabliſhed in the church 
of Rome? If either reaſon or ſcripture is 
to direct us, can any thing appear more 
ſtupid and ſenſeleſs than to believe tran- 
ſubſtantiation, and worſhip waters ? Cer- 
tainly nothing, unleſs it be the ſetting up 
of infallibility in the midſt of ſuch abo- 
minations. To teach things impoſſible 
to be true,. and at the ſame time main- 
tain they cannot err; is ſuch an indig- 
nity to human underſtanding, ſuch a de- 
tance of common ſenſe, as can neither 
be en nor expreſſed. What 
greatly adds to the grievance, is the me- 
thod of ſupporting and propagating this 
myſtery of iniquity. On the foot of 
realon and evidence it cannot ſubſiſt one 
moment. It is therefore driven into men's 
minds by main force, and by dint of 
perſecution. And ſo far have the preju- 
dices of education and authority prevail- 
ed, that many even well- meaning men 
are brought to believe this method not 
only 
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only innocent, but laudable and merito- 
rious. And thus the rules of juſtice, 
and the rights of conſcience, are ſhame- 
fully violated, to make way, not for 
. which neither needs nor allows 
any ſuch means; but for errors and ab- 
ſurdities; a heap of falſchood, and a 
mals of corruption. Where evidence is 
not to be had, compulſion and violence 
ſupply its place. And indeed it muſt 
be confeſſed, though men cannot always 
ſee as they are directed, yet they can al- 
ways feel. Though their underſtand- 
ings, in many caſcs, cannot be taken hold 
of, yet their ſenſes may. And if the 
kingdom of darkneſs muſt be ſupported, 
this doubtleſs is the way. For where 
men dare not open their eyes, they will 
ſeldom fail to keep them ſhut, 
Blut to proceed; The truth in the text 
may be found verified in fact, not only 
in reſpect of religious doctrines and wor- 
ſhip; but allo in practice and common 
life. Men betray the bias of their 
judgments, and the blindneſs of their 
underſtandings, in the refolutions they 
form, and the courſes they follow. In 
numberleſs caſes we find evidence ftifled 


and hes tha Dy them; while they 
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judge by quite different rules, and are 
governed merely by prejudice; as I ob- 
ſcrved in my former diſcourſe. And 
moſt certain it is, that great darkneſs 
and diſorder are hereby introduced into 
their counſels and conduct. Thus for 
inſtance the voluptuous perſon abandons 
himſelf, without rule or reſtraint, to ſen- 
tual pleaſures, and ſinful enjoyments; 
and perſuades himſelf that this is making 
the moſt of his condition, and employing 
his time and his faculties to the belt ad- 
vantage. But 1s this perſuaſion really 
the dictate of his underſtanding, and the 
reſult of his judgment? or is it not rather 
the voice of paſſion, and the determina- 

tion of appetite ? Which-ever it be, his 
mind muſt needs be greatly darkened 
and depraved. If this be really his 
judgment, it is as blind a one as can 
poſſibly be framed by a rational creature. 
It is, in effect, to conclude, that the 
ſtate of brute animals is preferable to 
that of angels; and that the image of 
God planted in our minds is leaft worthy * 
of our care and concern. It is, in effect, 
to conclude, that this life is more impor- 
tant than the next, and a few years of 
greater moment than eternity, And can 
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any concluſions be more notoriouſly falſe 
and perverſe than theſe ? Can any thing 
argue greater darkneſs of mind, and de- 
pravity of judgment? If it de faid, that, 
in ſuch a caſe, men do not take counſel 
of their underſtandings; but follow raſh- 
ly and blindly the impulſe of their paſſi- 
ons; this is confeſſedly acting in the 
dark, and wilfully rejecting the benefit 
of underſtanding. Either then reaſon is 
grievouſly perverted, or ſet aſide; and 
Whether it be the one or the other, the 
miſchief muſt needs be great, and the 
conſequence fatal. 

Again; If we conſider the purſuits of 
ambition, as they are uſually carried on 
where the paſſion riſes high, and reigns 
in full ſtrength; we ſhall find the Jike 
erroneous concluſions, and the 
darkneſs and confuſion of eee 


he ſeldom does in e of hb ehd, 

whatever he may do as to the means of 
attaining it; yet how groſsly is realon 
betrayed and blinded by his inclination! 
In how deceitful a light does he view 
things, and how falſe are his eſtimates ! 


Fe or certainly there is no proportion be- 
tween 
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tween the purchaſe he aims at, and the 

rice it muſt coſt him. I mention not 
the frequent diſappointments that he 1s 
ſure to meet with, Let him be ſuppoſed ' 
to proſper in his own way, without in- 
terruption, and all his wiſhes crowned 
with ſucceſs; yet what are the higheſt 
honours of this world, when ſet in the 
balance againſt the glories of the next? 
The one mean, empty, precarious, and 
periſhing; and the other ſolid, ſublime, 
conſtant, everlaſting. To reſign there- 
fore and give up the latter for the ſake 
of the former, what is it but exchanging 
pearls for pebbles; or rather ſubſtances 
tor ſhadows ? For, upon a fair compari- 
ſon, the prize of worldly ambition, how- 
_ ever tempting in fact, is in reality no 
better. That toil and trouble, that hurry 
and buſtle, that anxiety and reſtleſſneſs 
ot mind, to which it ever expoſes men, 
are all in purſuit of fo pitiful and wretch- 
ech a bargain. . In ſhort, both the princi- 
pal comforts of this life, and their grand 
intereſt in the next, are made a ſacrifice 
to this glittering idol, which poſſeſſes and 
dazzles their i imaginations, though it have 
ſcarce a being any where elſe. 
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And if the purſuits of ambition be 


thus unreaſonable and injudicious ; what 


leſs can we ſay of avarice? A vice pe- 
culiarly noted for blinding men's eyes, 
and confounding their underſtandings, 
The truth 1s, it ſprings from error, and 
darkneſs, and depravation of judgment; 
and if it do not find men infatuated, it 


Is fure to make them ſo. What can be 


more repugnant-to all the rules of reaſon 
and good ſenſe, than the purſuits and 


meaſures of a miſer, properly ſo called? 


who toils and labours to the laſt moment 
of his life in queſt of a good that he dare 
not enjoy, and oftentimes cannor if he 
would : who converts the means into the 
end, and ever gets for getting ſake : who 
the longer he lives, the Keener he grows; 
and the faſter he gathers, the wider he 
graſps: who the more he abounds, the 


more he dreads want; and yet the-better 


content he is to ſtarve: in ſhort, who is 
molt folicitous in making proviſion for 
life, when he ts near his end, and has 


one foot in the grave. Such is the wil 


dom of avyarice | as oppofite to reaſon 
and found judgment, and as impoſſible 
to be accounted for, as the dreams of 4 
diſtempered imagination. But ſetting a 


{de 
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ide theſe inconſiſtences and riddles, ſtill 
the miſer's conduct is molt egregiouſly 
fooliſh ; foraſmuch as he lays up his 
treaſures in a wrong place, and prefers 
things temporal betore the things that 
are eternal : foraſmuch, as inſtead of im- 
proving in wiſdom and virtue, and aim 
ing to be rich in good works; he impo- 
veriſhes his own ſoul, and lays waſte the 
gifts and graces of heaven : in a word, 
foraſmuch as he ſinks into idolatry, and 
inſtead of ſerving God, worſhips Mam- 
mon. Moſt certain 1t 1s, that this can 
never happen, can never be any man's 
caſe, till the light of his mind be turned 
into darkneſs; and great muſt that dark- 
nels be. And indeed this holds true, 
more or leſs, of all fins ; which are there- 
fore properly [tyled works of darkneſs. 
Ty ſet out in ignorance and error, and 
their whole progreſs | is fraud and deluſi- 
on. Reaſon is undermined, judgment 
circumvented, and by degrees, the whole 
powers of the underſtanding vanquiſhed. 
Thus the mind of man 1s corrupted, and 
the image of God mangled and defaced. 
Inſtead of truth and wiſdom, falſhood 
and folly; inſtead of order, confuſion z 
inſtead of happineſs, miſery. 
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172 The Cauſes and Conſequences 
Upon the whole; If we deſire effectu- 


ally to prevent theſe evils, it is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary that we ſtrike at the root of 
them. I mean, that we carefully guard 
againſt prejudices of all kinds, and take 
ſpecial care to preſerve the light of our 
minds pure, clear, and uncorrupt : that 
the eye of the foul be kept ſingle and 
ſincere fixed at all times upon evidence 
alone, and viewing every object in its 
own proper light, and cenuine colours : 

that we accuſtom ourſelves to obſerve 
and follow invariably the rule of truth; 
ſtedfaſtly purpoſing to reſiſt every temp- 

tation, and withſtand every propenſion, 

that may tend to draw us from it: that 
we neither ſubmit to cuſtom, nor autho- 
rity, without examining, to the beſt of 
our pawn the grounds on which they 


tand, and the reaſons brought to ſupport 


them : that we keep a frict watch on our 
own inclinations , leſt they inſinuate into 
our underſtandings, and give a wrong 
turn to our judgments : in fine, that no 
principle of vanity, no views of intereſt, 
be ſuffered to break in upon our integti- 
ty; but that we ever ſeek the truth, in 
the love thereof, with all ſimplicity ind 


ſincerity of mind. By a careful uſe of 
| theſe 
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theſe means, we ſhall be, in a good mea- 


ſure, fortified both againſt erroneous 
judgment, and vicious practice; and the 
light which God has given us will not 
only be maintained, but continually im- 
proved, Thus our faculties will have 
full ſcope, and be exerted to the greateſt 
advantage. And of how great conſe- 
quence this is to us, we cannot be 1gn©- 
rant. All our hopes and all our welfare, 
depend on the uſe of thoſe talents which 
God has given us. If we ſuffer them to 
be corrupted and ſpoiled; the damage 
muſt be great, and the loſs irreparable. 
On the other hand, if we employ. them 
N and well, our care will turn to 
the nobleſt account, and we ſhall reap 
the fruits of it for ever. It behoves us 
then to be watchful and circumſpect in 
a matter of ſo great moment; and to 
-nder our endeavours the more effectual. 
. implore the aſſiſtance of heaven; that, 
by the illumination of his holy ſpirit, 
God will be pleaſed © to grant us a right 
judgment in all things; that fo we 
walking in the light of his truth, may 
« at length attain to the light of ever- 
* laſting life, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
00 Lord! 22 
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SERMON KX. 


THE DUTY OF RESIGNATION. 


Jos 11. ro. 


Shall wwe receive good at the hand of God, 
and ſhall we not receive evil ? 


HESE. are the words of Job, when 
reduced from the height of proſpe- 
rity, to the loweſt depth of miſery. When 
calamities, a dire train, ſucceed one after 


another; his wife, harraſſed by misfor- 


tunes, adviſes him to put an unnatural 
period to his life. But he, with that un- 
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66 2 Duty of Reſignation. 


. conquered ſpirit, which neither his form- 
er proſperity had ſoftened, nor his pre- 
tent misfortunes had broken, replied, 
Thou talkeſt like one of the fooliſh,” 
or irreligious women“: for ſhall we, 
beings of a mixed character, expect pure 
and unmixed happineſs from our Crea- 
tor? Shall we, who do ſo much evil, 
retuſe to ſuffer any which he ſends? 
Shall we receive good at the hand of 
„Gods, and ſhall we not receive evil?“ 

From this illuſtrious example of reſig- 
nation, I ſhall take occaſion to point out 
the means by which we may acquire the 
lame ſerene and reſigned temper, and be 
.enabled, under all the troubles of lite, to 
adopt the fame language. 

In the firſt place, We muſt nat expect 
perfect happineſs : it depends not upon 
_ ourſelves alone, but upon a coincidence 

of ſeyeral things, which ſeldom hit all 
right, Several ingredients are neceſſary 
to make up the coſtly compoſition ; but 
one wrong ingredient is enough to poiſon 
the whole, and render it diſtaſteful. 

When we firſt make our entrance into 

the world, we are too apt to form ſan- 
guine notions, and to propoſe to our- 


{elves high enjoyments in this world, But 
17 by 
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by that time we reach the noon of life, 
frequent diſappointments, croſſes, and 
pains call home our thoughts, lower our 
ſwelling ideas, and reduce them to a juſt 
ſenſe of things; to what is really attain- 
able in this ſtate, which is at beſt, for 
any length of time, nothing but eaſe, 
tranquillity, and moderate ſatisfactions. 
« All the rivers run into the ſea, ſays 
Solomon, yet is not the ſea full :? ſo 
ſhould all earthly pleafures, without thoſe 
of a moral and ſpiritual nature, center in 
one ſoul, yet would not that foul be fil 
led or ſatisfied; becauſe, the foul being 
a ſpiritual being, none but ſpiritual plea- 
lures can be ſuited to 1ts nature, and 
proportioned to its greatneſs ; becauſe, 
in the next place, virtue 1s the health of 
the foul, which is as neceſſary to give a 
reliſh to any pleaſure within, as the 
health of the body is to make us reliſh 
our meat and drink. 

Secondly, It you would not be over- 
much troubled at the loſsof any thing, take 
care to keep your affections diſengaged. 
As ſoon asever you have placed your affec- 
tions too intenſely beyond a certain point 
on any thing below, from that moment you 
may date your miſery. Whether riches, 


15 plea- 
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pleaſure, or honour, be the chief point 
in view, take it for granted, there is not 
that earthly thing, but what is ſufficient 
to make you very unhappy, when once 
you become too ſtrongly attached to it. 
Whenever you are deprived of it, you 
will be indifferent to all the bleſſings of 
life, which you are poſſeſſed of: there 
will be a craving void left aking in the 
breaſt, which it will be no eaſy matter 
to ſupply and fill up. A ſure indication 
this, that God has deſigned himſelf, in 
whom there is © a fulneſs of joy,” to be 
the principal object of our defires. And 
ſome have been of opinion, that the ſoul 
feels ſtronger pangs in being torn from 
thoſe things, for which ſhe has contract. 
ed a long habitual fondneſs, than ſhe 

does in being divorced from that body 
to which ſhe has been long united, 
Guard then betimes againſt any growing 
paſſion, whether for riches, pleaſures, or 
Honours ; and you will find the loſs of 
them will fit leſs heavy upon you. We 
reſt with the main bent of our ſouls up- 
on earthly things, as our principal ſup- 
ports; the conſequence of which is, 
that, when they ſlip from under us, our 


fall is more hurtful, in proportion to the 
Ana) i weight 


* 
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weight and ſtreſs, with which we relied 
upon them. 

Thirdly, Reflect on the advantages you 
have, rather than be always dwelling on 
thoſe you have not. Turn your thoughts 
to the bright ſide of things. The plea- 
ſures of converſation, the endearments of 
friendſhip, the ſolid ſatisfactions of vir- 
tue and benevolence, are more or leſs in 
every man's power. Lead a life which 
knows no vacancy from generous ſenti- 
ments, and then the ſpirit of a man will 
ſuſtain his infirmities. | 

We are affected with delightful ſenſa- 
tions, when we ſee even the inanimate 
parts of the creation, the meadows, flow- 
ers, and trees, in a flouriſhing ſtate. 
There muft be ſome rooted melancholy 
at the heart, when all nature appears 
ſmiling about us, to hinder us from cor- 
reſponding with the reſt of the creation, 
and joining in the univerſal chorus of 
joy. But if meadows and trees in their 

chearful verdure, if flowers in their 
bloom, and all the vegetable parts of 
the creation in their moſt advantageous 
drefs, can inſpire gladneſs into the heart, 
and drive away all ſadneſs but deſpair; 


o ſee the rational. creation happy and 
I 6 Bouriſh- 


— 
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flouriſhing, ought to give us a pleaſure 
as much ſuperior, as the latter is to the 
former in the ſcale of beings. But the 
pleaſure is ſtill heightened, if we our- 
ſelves have been inſtrumental in contri- 
buting to the happineſs of our fellow- 
creatures, if we have helped to raiſe a 
heart drooping beneath the weight of 
grief, and revived that © barren and dry 
land, where no water was,” with re- 
freſhing ſhowers of love and kindneſs. 
Reflections upon our benevolence to our 
ipecies, next to- thoſe upon our piety to 
God, will be to us, what they were to 
Job, who dwelled much upon them, our 
beſt comfort under the preſſure of adver- 
ity, 
Conſider, that the bleſſings you enjoy 
are the free gifts of God.; but the cala- 
mities you ſuffer are the juſt wages of 
fin. And yet perhaps you are inſenſible 
of, and ungrateful for the former, tho 
unmerited fayours; while you murmur 
and repine at the latter, which you have 
fully deſerved. | 
Fourthly, Let us reflect, how reaſon- 
able it is, that our wills ſhould be con- 
formable and reſigned to the divine. 


Could we compals ſome favourite ſcheme 
in 


* 
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in view, the centre of our wiſhes, and 
the end of our endeavours ; final mt- 
ſery might, for any thing we know, to a 
mind like ours, be the conſequence of it. 
Should thoſe calamities come upon us, 
which we dread and fence againſt; they 
may be the effectual means of our ſalva- 
tion. For calamities, God's extraordi- 
nary means of reforming ſinners, may 
penetrate that heart, which the common 
occurrences of life could not reach or 
affect. Becauſe, though God's hand may 
be legible in them, yet it is only fo to an 
attentive obſeryer : but violent afflictions 
will rouſe the ſoul, juſt as a hurricane 
does the body, from the moſt profound 
repoſe. 

No one ought to pray for wealth or 
honour, in an unreſerved manner, or 
without fuch reſtrictions as theſe. O thou 
eternal Being, the ſole author of every 
thing that is good in itſelf; and the ſole 
unerring diſcerner of what is good for 
us; if thou ſeeſt that I ſhall be more be- 
neficial to the world, and more happy in 
myſelf, by an acceſſion of fortune; then 
may thy goodneſs confer it upon me: 
but if thou foreknoweſt, that, inſtead of 
doing more good thereby, it will dazzle 
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my mind, and make me forget my friends, 
forget. thee, the beſt of friends, forget- 
ting moſt of all- myſelf, the better part 
of myſelf ; then, rather ſtrip me of 
every thing, but my virtue, than grant 
me all the enjoyments in this world, 
without that well grounded peace of con- 
ſcience, which this world cannot give, 
and the loſs of which nothing, which it 
can give, can countervail, 

Perhaps you are uneaſy, that you are 
deſpiſed, and your proud heart rebels 
within you. Alas! Men do not, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, ſo much deſpiſe you, as they 
do your fortune: and can you wonder 
they ſhould deſpiſe that, which is deſpica- 
ble and little in itſelf ? nothing can be leſs, 
except it be their minds, who diſregard 
you upon that account; or your own, Who 
are troubled above meaſure at it. If you 
had an ample fortune, they would ido- 
lize you; though, like an idol indeed, you 
had eyes and ſaw not any thing in a true 
light; ears and heard not the voice of 
reaſon ; ſo very contemptible, that no- 
thing can be more ſo, except it be thoſe 
who put their truſt in you. 

Are you ſorry to fee worth and virtue 
neglected, while vice thrives and is ad- 


vanced ? Why thus it n has been, 
TD and 
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and thus it always will be, without a 
miracle. For worth and virtue is back- 
ward in making advances, content with 
a conſciouſneſs of deſerving thoſe honours, 
which it ſeldom gains. Whereas the 
worthleſs leave no ſtone unturned to 
compals that by dint of aſſurance and 
unwearied application, which they de- 
ſpair of upon any other foot. Add to 
this, that the worthy will riſe, if at all, 
by worthy means. They will ſcorn, after 
a great example, to do that for prefer- 
ment, which even the worthleſs would 
not do, but for preferment. And when 
they find all the direct avenues to great- 
neis blocked up, when they cannot enter 
in by the proper door, which is that of 
virtue; they will then poorly and abjectly 
climb or creep up fome other way, © like 
a thief and a robber,” by any indirect 
or ſiniſter artifices. Whereas the bad are 
not icrupulous, they can careſs little en- 
gines of power, proftitute their conſci- 
ence, and make a ſorry purchaſe at the 
expence of honour and religion. 

But which 1s the molt happy ? the 
tormer or the latter? He is far happier, 
who even amidft the univerſal wreck 
or his fortunes has preſeryed one inva- 
luable 
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luable pearl, his virtue, -worth infinitely 


more than all he has loſt; than that man 


is, who, whatever elſe he remains poſ- 
leſſed of, has made ſhipwreck of a good 
conſcience. The man, that has loſt his 
own ſoul, is miſerable indeed; but he, 
who amidſt all his loſſes has not loſt him - 
ſelf, that better part, which is chiefly 

himſelf; has within him that conſcious 
worth, and that bright proſpect before 
him, which will abate the edge of his 
misfortunes. Not all the united evils, 
which human inalice can invent, or 
power execute, are comparable to one 
ſingle evil, that of guilt; when one has 


incurred the wah. of that Almighty 
Being, in whoſe pleaſure is life, and 


whole diſpleaſure is worſe. than death, 
He who is happy in nothing but his in- 
nocence, may enjoy himſclf much more, 
than the mot proſperous villain, who, if 
he thinks at all, muſt have ſeveral hours 
of exquiſite anguiſh, when by himſelf; 
which his pride conceals from company, 
and the view of the world. The perſon 
whoſe ſins are © like a fore burthen, too 


heavy for him to bear,” feels a greater 


load, than any he can lay upon another, 


There is a pleaſure even in the ſilent me- 
fancholy 
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lancholy of a quiet conſcience, far ſupe- 
rior to all thoſe noiſy, and therefore 
empty joys, which are deſigned to divert 
the thoughts of a guilty one. When all 
the world frowns upon him, and every 
thing looks black about him; that being, 
whoſe © the whole world is, and all that 
« is therein,” can © lift up the light of 
his countenance” upon him, ſo that there 
ſhall be nothing dark within him. 

Are you deprived of your friends ? 
Convinced by ſad experience, upon how 
precarious a tenure we hold that moſt 
valuable bleſſing, friendſhip, we ſhould 
learn, from hence, to cultivate one friend- 
| ſhip more, a friendſhip unprecarious and 
unperiſhable, a friendſhip with that be- 
ing, who 1s the almighty helper of the 
friendleſs, who will never leave us, nor 
forſake us. Inſtead of ſorrowing, as men 
without hope, for our departed friends, 
let us conſider, that the greateſt inſtance 
of our kindneſs to the memory of the 
dead, is to think, live and a&, as we 
may reaſonably preſume, they would 
deſire of us, and expect from us, if alive; 
and their deſire would be, that we ſhould 


not diſquiet ourſelves above meaſure. 
1 | T hoſe 
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Thoſe, whoſe lives have been drawn 
out to any length, muſt have ſurvived 
ſeveral of their friends; and, though new 
ones may ſucceed, and be adopted into 
their room, yet after having taſted the 
pleaſures of old friendſhips, they ſeldom 
greatly reliſh the new; becauſe they ſay, 
and think, the old were better. The 
reaſon of which probably is, that men 
inſenſibly join the pleaſureable ideas of 
their younger years, with the idea of 
thoſe perſons, with whom they then con- 
verſed. The remembrance of that ſea- 
ſon of delight, aſſociates itſelf with, and 
gives an agrecable luſtre to, what was 
ſaid and done then, and to thoſe who 
ſaid and did it. After the loſs of an old 
acquaintance, to whom we uſed to pour 
forth all our ſoul, (and no wonder, for 
he was as our own ſoul) nothing can ſo 
effectually bear up the mind, as a con- 
ſciouſneſs, that we have acquainted our- 
ſelves with God, who was our guide 
from our youth, will not forſake us, 
when our {ſtrength faileth, and will be 
our portion for ever. F 

Are you, though innocent, deprived 
of your reputation? When perſons 
through ignorance miſtake, or through 

villainy 
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villainy miſrepreſent your actions; can 
you wiſh for a nobler theatre to diſplay 
your virtues, than the heaven of hea- 

vens; for an auguſter aſſembly to applaud 
them, than the united hoſt” of men and 
angels; or for a greater judge to reward 
them, than He, who 1s at once the un- 


erring Judge of perfection in others, and 


the conſummate ſtandard of perfection 
in himſelf? In the mean time you will 
beſt anſwer all objections againſt your 
goodneſs, by doing good; as the philo- 
ſopher anſwered the cavils againſt moti- 
on, by moving, and walking about: 
and, when by this means you have eſta- 
bliſned your character; you may deſpiſe 
each idle blaſt of cenſure, as a wind that 
loon paſſeth away, and cometh not a- 
gain. 
Does the fear of ills appall you, which 
muſt certainly come upon you ſome time 
or other; as ſickneſs, for inſtance, or the 
apprehenſions of imminent death? Na- 
ture, or rather the wiſe Author of na- 
ture, ſupplies us, during our illneſs, with 
ſeveral reſources of comfort, which we 
were not before aware of. When we 
are in full health, we cannot imagine, 
now we ſhould brook pain, ſickneſs and 
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confinement : no ſooner are we ill, than 
we find a new ſet of deſires, a new train 
of ideas, a new frame of mind, ſuited to 
the preſent occaſion. We no longer 
eagerly covet that liberty, thoſe diverſi. 
ons and enjoyments, which were before 
our favourite defires. In ſhort, moſt ills, 
in this particular, reſemble a fog: while 
we are at a diſtance, they ſeem ſo ſolid, 
as to ſhut out each glimpſe of light ; but 
no ſooner do we approach them, than we 


find they are much thinner than they 


appeared. 

Are you obliged to fit down under 
ſome grievous diſappointments ? Perhaps 
you might have been as much diſappoint- 
ed, if you had ſucceeded; by finding, 
that things upon enjoyment ſeldom an- 


ſwer the gay flattering ideas, which we 


form betore-hand ; and that your. reaſon 
had been the dupe of your imagination, 
which had painted objects bigger than 
the life. Many, who have concluded, 
they ſhould: be thoroughly miſerable, it 
they miſcarried in their purſuits; yet, 
{ome time after their miſcarriage, have 
been quite eaſy and contented. An ab- 
{ſolute deſpair of gaining a point, will as 
effectually put a ſtop to the craving of 

our 
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our deſires, as the very poſſeſſion of the 
thing deſired : the foul will be no longer 
r refllcſs, but take things as it finds them, 
and enjoy what it has. From hence we 
may learn, that, though every man mult 
know what he deſires ; few or none know, 
what they do not want; not want, I 
mean, 1n regard to the real neceſſities, or 
exlughle' conveniences of life; thotigh 
they might wiſh for them to furniſh a 
ſupply for their vanity, or for the grati- 


fication of ſome exorbitant paſſion. It 


mult be owned, for the honour of na- 
ture, or rather of the author of nature, 
that half the miſeries in the world are 
owing to follies, of which nature is en- 
tirely innocent. Beſides thoſe inclinzi- 
ons, which are originally interwoven in 
our frame: education, cuſtom, and the 
faſhion of the world, have begot in us ſe- 
veral artificial deſires. Now, if provi- 
dence has made the gratification of our 
natural appetites eaſy under proper regu- 
lations ; it is no reflection upon his good- 
nels, that he has not put it in every man's 
power to ſatisfy thoſe acquired cravings, 
and fantaſtic T0 which we have cre- 

ted in ourſelves, We ſeldom fail to 


revenge upon ourſelves the. wrong we 
"Fave 
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have done nature, by ſeverely ſuffering 


for departing from its ſimplicity, to in- 


troduce a taſte for expenſive follies. We 


are firſt uneaſy, becauſe we imagine we 
want ſuch things, and, when we are in 
poſſcſſion of them, we are uneaſy, be- 
cauſe we find ſuch things are defective 
in themſelves. _ 

Are you aggrieved by oppreſſive 
power? What then, ſhall virtue be 
injured here; and ſhall its grievances 
not be redreſſed? Surely, © then have 
« I cleanſed my heart in vain, and waſh- 
ed my hands in innocency.” But hold, 
impatient man— Wait thou with humble 
reſignation of mind; till, at the laſt 
grand revolution, all diſtinctions, but 


the only valuable ones, thoſe of a reli- 


gious and moral nature, ſhall be no 
more ; till that glow-worm Juſtre, with 
which ſome, at once both bright and 
deſpicable, have been inveſted, ſhall diſ- 
appear at the dawn of everlaſting day ! 
Wouldeſt thou be grieved at a mi- 
nute's uneaſineſs, which ſhould be pro- 
ductive of happineſs for the whole term 
of thy following life? No ſurely, Why 
this life bears no more proportion to eter- 


nity, than a minute does to thy life be- 
low. 
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low. It is but a point, in compariſon 
of thy whole exiſtence. Submit then to 
afflictions, which God ſeverely kind lays 
upon thee : afflictions, which are but for 
2 moment; yet, if patiently endured, 
will work out for you an exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. Carry thy eyes 
upwards to that bleſſed place, where thy 
nature ſhall be, as it were, caſt anew ; 
purified from all drofſy®mixtures, and 
coarſe alloys of human frailty; but 
brightened and refined, as to the ſterling 
luſtre and genuine excellencies of the 
ſoul. Here is one continued repetition 
of the ſame unſatisfactory objects, and 
there is nothing new under the ſun:“ 
but there, far perhaps above 'the ſun, 
new tcenes, new beings, new wonders, 
ew joys will preſent themſelves to our 
enlarged views, 

Look then upon this world, as one 
wide ocean, where many are ſhipwrecked 
and irrecoverably loft, more are toſſed 
and fluctuating z but none can ſecure to 
themſelves, for any conſiderable time, a 
future undiſturbed calm. The ſhip, © 
however, 1s ſtill under ſail; and whether 
the weather be fair or foul, we are every 
minute making nearer approaches to, 

an 
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and muſt ſhortly reach the ſhore: and 
may it be the haven, where we would 
be 

Then ſhall we underſtand, that, what 
we miſtook for and called misfortunes, 
were, in the true eſtimate of things, ad- 
vantages, invaluable advantages. Then 


Mall we know, why riches were with- 


holden from us, and poverty our lot; 
namely, that Hebes might have begotten 
in us an indifference to religion, Moth, 
luxury, infolence to diſtreſſed merit, and 
a contempt of ourfellow-creatures: where- 
as poverty was the parent of an affection 
for the things above, and of all the 
lovely train of ſiſter virtues'; temperance, 
patience, humility, meekneſs, and induſ- 
try in our reſpective callings. 

Then will it ſignify little or nothing, 
whether we have gone down to the cham- 
bers of death by an eaſy gradual deſcent; 
or have been violently puſhed off the 
precipice of life : whether we have been 


- toſſed by ſtorms and tempeſts; or had a 


ſmooth and eaſy voyage, to the ſhore of 


everlaſting reſt. Unleſs it be to repent 


of the ſins of our paſt lives; it is ſcarce 
worth our while to look backward: let 


us then look forward to that lite which 
is 
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is to come. Let us conſider all the ſplen- 
did amuſements of this world, as ſo ma- 
ny gay follies; and all the more impor- 
tant tranſactions of it, as ſo many ſober 
follies, if they interfere with our prepa- 
rations for the next. Let us repoſe an 
unreſerved truſt in that Being, whoſe al- 
mighty power will protect us, whoſe un- 
erring wiſdom will direct our goings, and 
waoſe infinite goodneſs will overpay our 


light ſufferings with an unfading crown 
of glory. 
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AGAINST PROPHANENESS. 


Exopus XX, 7. 


Thou ſhalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain: for the Lord will not 
hold him guiltleſs, that taketh bis name 


in Vain, | 


HIS precept, in the opinion of ma» 

ny great expofitors, might have 

been better tranſlated thus: Thou ſhalt 

* not take up the name of the Lord thy 

* God falſly,” or 2 uſe of it by * 
| 2 
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of appeal to him as omniſcient, and to 
whom belongs the final deciſion in all ca- 
ſes of equity, in atteſtation and ſupport 
of a falſhood. The Pſalmiſt therefore 
Joins theſe two phraſes together, in his 
deſcription of a religious and upright 
man; that he hath not lift up his ſoul 
to vanity, nor ſworn deceitfully. And 
indeed, for the ſame general reaſon, that 
falſe Gods are ſtiled vanities, or vain Gods; 
vain oaths may ſignify the ſame as falſe. 


oaths. This is moſt evidently the lan- 


ouace of ſcripture, and agreeable to eve- 
ry tentiment of right reaſon. And it is 
very probable, that our bleſſed Saviour, 
who had before referred diſtinctly to 
other precepts of the decalogue, had an 
immediate regard to this particular pre- 
cept in theſe words: © Ye have heard 
6 that it hath been ſaid by them of old 
* time, thou ſhalt not forſwear thyſelf, 
but ſhalt perform unto the Lord thine 
* oaths. ” 1 

The firſt and principal thing therefore, 
that, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, is for- 
bidden by the third commandment, is 
perjury; a crime ſo repugnant to all the 
ideas that mank ind have ever formed of 
God, and ſo utterly ſubverſive of public 


order, that it has been held in the utmoſt 
abhor- 
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abhorrence, and branded with ſignal in- 
famy, in every age and nation. The 
true nature of an oath is this : an appeal 
to God as the ſupreme judge of equity, 
in all controverſies about right and wrong, 
as the friend and patron of cheinjured, and 
as the ſevere puniſher of the injurious : 
it is an appeal to his infinite knowledge 
as a witneſs to our integrity, and an im- 
precation of his juſt and heavy vengeance 
upon ourſelves, if we are knowingly and 
deliberately inſincere. The man, there- 
fore, who ſwears poſitively to a falſhood, 
or rakes an oath which he is determined 
to violate, or who, upon any temptati- 
on, recedes from what he has ſolemnly 
and warrantably ſworn, mult not only be 
entirely deſtitute of the leaſt ſpark, and 
moſt languid impreſſion, of religion; but, 
if he is not a ſpeculative atheiſt, muſt act 
in direct contempt and defiance of God. 
He mult be a downright monſter in na- 


ture, deriding the juſtice of the deity, 


and challenging omnipotence to do its 
worlt, And moreover the crime of per- 
jury may not only be attended, in par- 
ticular caſes, with extremely injurious 
conſequences; but as oaths have, in al- 
moſt all communities, the laſt determi- 
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nation in points of ſocial juſtice, whether 
reſpecting life or property, and are the 
principal fences of government itſelf, 


beſides introducing preſent and tempo- 


rary inconveniences, it manifeſtly tends 
to the overthrow of all right, and to the 


confuſion and total diffolution of all civil 


ſocieties. So that there is no poſlible 
villainy, but what we may fairly ſuppoſe 
the perjured to be capable of committing 
without remorſe : becauſe they neither fear 
God, nor regard man, and are abſolutely 
diveſted of all ſentiments that are either 
generous, virtuous, or humane. | 

V ery near a-kin to this moſt abomina- 
ble crime, is, the binding ourſelves by 
an oath to perform things that are in their 
own nature immoral; or to adhere ſtrict- 
Iy and inviolably to any engagements and 
confederacies, which, in themſelves, are 
unlawful and criminal. 

Farther ; Every raſh and indeliberate 
oath, and eſpecially the habit of wanton 
ſwearing in common converſation, falls 
very naturally within the ſcope of the 
prohibition contained in the text; and 
deſerves, a particular attention, If we 
are firmly convinced of the exiſtence of 


an eternal firſt cauſe, who made and ſup- 
ports 
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ports the vaſt fabric of the univerſe; if 
we are convinced that his greatneſs tran- 
ſcends all our 1deas, that his dominion 
is immenſe, his power abſolute and un- 
controulable, his wiſdom boundleſs and 
unſearchable, that all nature is ſubject to 
his controul, and ſubſiſts only by his in- 
vigorating influence, and that our own 
happineſs and miſery, nay, our very be- 
ing, are entirely at his diſpoſal: if I ſay, 
we acknowledge theſe plain dictates of 
reaſon, we ought always to entertain the 
molt grand andelevated thoughts of God's 
fupreme glory and majeſty. This 1s 
but a decent reſpect to fo perfect and ex- 
alted a character; it is no more than treat- 
ing it with common propriety: which, 
if there be any regard at all due to cha- 
racters, in proportion to their dignity 
and merit (a truth that is as plain as the 
diſtinction of colours and ſounds) mult 
be a neceſſary and indiſpenſable obligati- 
on. Now from hence it follows, that 
whatever directly tends to leſſen that pro- 
found and humble reverence, which all 
creatures owe to the univerſal Creator, 
muſt be highly criminal; ſince a more 
heinous or unnatural an offence cannot be 
imagined, than to offer indignity to that 
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moſt amiable and glorious being, who has 


a rational and juſt claim to our utmoſt 


affection and eſteem. 

And that this is the natural tendency 
of the vice, which I am now arguing 
againſt, will be evident on a very little 
reflection. For it is an obvious and cer- 
rain truth, that things of the greateſt im- 


portance and uſe, by being common and 


tamiliar grow to be leſs regarded : things 
of the higheſt eſtimation, by being mix- 
ed with low images, are debaſed and 
rendered deſpicable. If therefore we 
take the liberty to mention the ſacred 
and venerable name of God on every 
trivolous and flight occaſion, it is no 
wonder if it becomes a name of very lit- 
tle ſolemnity and weight with us; or if 
this raſhneſs and levity 'of temper ſettle, 
at length, into an habitual diſregard. 
On the contrary, it would be againſt the 
courfe of nature, in all other caſes, 
ſhould it happen otherwiſe. A due re- 


verence and veneration of God can only 


be maintained, by cultivating in our 
minds a conſtant ſenſe of the infinite 
diſtance between him and us, a ſenſe of 


his incomprehenſible majeſty and ſpotleſs 


perfection, and of our own-comparative 
| meannels 
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meanneſs and inſignificance: but it muſt 
in the end be quite deſtroyed, if we ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to imprecate his diſplea- 
ſure, and appeal to him without having 
any meaning, in our looſeſt and vainelt 
converſations; and, in ſhort, take ſuch 
freedoms with the almighty ſovereign of 
the world, as are not juſtifiable towards 
one of our own ſpecies, unleſs he be un- 
queſtionably our inferior. 

But this is not all: for this corrupt 
and impious practice has not only a ten- 
dency to weaken the regards due to our 
Maker, but is, itſelf, an inſtance of the 
groſſeſt irreverence and contempt of him. 
For what can be a more manifeſt token 
of difrepeR, than to uſe that tremendous 
name, which all the hoſts of heaven, be- 
ings of the higheſt order of intelligence, 
adore and venerate, to embelhſh idle 
diſcourſe, and give an air and colour to 
our impertinence ? What a daring at- 
front is it to the immaculate purity of God, 
to invoke him in the very ſcenes of our 
lewdneſs and debauchery! Or how, al- 
moſt, is it poſſible for us to exprels a 
more diminutive opinion of his wiſdom, 
juſtice, and veracity, than by appealing 
to him as a witneſs to the truth of knowns 
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and deliberate falſhood ? If this be not 
done in a court of judicature, it {till re- 
tains the nature of perjury, though the 
effects, as to the public, may not be the 
fame. If it be done for our amuſement 
and diverſion only, without any intenti- 


on to hurt our neighbour, even then the 


very beſt - that can be ſaid for us is, that 


| we make a jeſt of God, and that we treat 


the diſpleaſure of him, who can make 
both heaven and earth to tremble, as 
a thing that may be ſported with. 
But ſurely this ought not to be allowed, 
if there be any moral order, any fitneſs 
or propriety of conduct, any connection 


between juſt action, and the nature of 


things; for it is directly contrary to all 
theſe: it muſt, therefore, if there be any 
univerſal rule, any ſtandard at all, by 


which to judge of good and evil, be in 


itſelf abſolutely, and always, immoral : 
and an act of plain and flagrant immora- 


lity. And one might reaſonably expect 


that it would ſhock the temper of a man 
(retaining only general notions of decen- 
cy, and but ſlightly influenced by mo- 
tives of religion) to think, that he has 


_ abuſed the greateſt name in the univerſe, 


and 
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and the name of one to whom he is un- 
der infinite obligations, with ſuch inſuf- 
ferable wantonneſs and inſolence. 

But beſides the impiety of ſwearing by 
the name of God in our common dit- 
courſe, and. on the moſt trivial occaſions, 
it is likewiſe, in its conſequences, very 
detrimental to ſociety. This follows in 
part from what has been already faid : 
for a ſtrict regard to the authority of 
God, and an awe of his ſupreme gran- 
deur and dominion, enforces the obſerva- 
tion of human laws. Whatever, there- 
fore, leſſens this regard, muſt propor- 
tionably weaken the ſtrength, and re- 
duce the flouriſhing ſtate of ſocieties, by 
taking away one great ſecurity of the ci- 
vil rights of mankind. 

But the point which J ſhall principally 
illuſtrate, in order to prove this beyond 
all contradiction, is, that the vice, which 
am now expoſing, has a viſible tenden- 
cy to impair, and by a gradual proceſs. 
quite extinguiſh, our ſenſe of the ſacred- 
nels and inviolable obligation of an oath; 
with which the ſupport of government, 
the quiet enjoyment of property, and 
the moſt valuable branches of ſocial 
happineſs, are inſeparably connected. 
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It is impoſſible, that while we allow our- 


ſelves to trifle with oaths in the general 


courſe. of our behaviour, we ſhould re- 


ſpect them, conſidered in their own na- 


ture, as matters of any great importance; 
or that if we looked upon them as holy 
ties, and inviolable, we ſhould make it 
our practice to ſwear to what we never 
intended : perform, or to the truth of 
what we knew to be falſe. The necef- 
ſary tendency of ſuch a raſh proceeding 
1s to render oaths cheap and contempti- 
ble, by diminiſhing the awe of God as 
our impartial judge, and the ſevere aven- 
ger of deceit and prevarication. And if 
we conſider the matter thoroughly and 


ſeriouſly, I am perſuaded we ſhall be 
able to aſſign no good reaſon, why a per- 


ſon, who has habituated himſelf to vain 
ſwearing, ſhould not, on a ſtrong mo- 


tive of private intereſt, proceed to deli- 
berate falſe ſwearing ; or why he, who 
makes no ſcruple to call God to witnels 
(when he is only in jeft) in common 
converſation, ſhould not think it as 
lawful, when ſome very conſiderable 
remptation preſents itſelf, to do the 
fame in a court of judicature ? The 
fear of civil puniſhment, or a ten- 

derneſs 
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derneſs for his neighbours rights, may 
perhaps have ſome weight with him; but 
the religious authority of an oath, which 
he has been accuſtomed to treat as a 
trifling ludicrous thing, cannot be ſup- 
poſed, in ſuch caſes as theſe, to have 
any powerful influence: ſo that men be- 
ing entirely left to their natural notions 
of juſtice, and the reſtraint of human 
laws, which, if there be no fear of a Su- 
preme Governor and Judge, will be too 
ealily overborn by a proſpect of unlawful 
gain; they muſt, of conſequence, be 
more prepared for acts of perjury: which 
could not have abounded ſo much a- 
mongſt us, if the ſolemnity of an oath 
had been carefully maintained, and not 
proſtituted and debaſed by vulgar uſe. 
And nothing more can be neceffary to 
prove the heinouſneſs of this vice, than 
the having clearly ſhewn that 1t leads to 
the commiſſion of another crime, which 
renders the ſecurity of government, the 
allegiance due to princes, and the poſſeſ- 
ſions, characters, and lives of their ſub- 
jects, quite uncertain and precarious, 
And now, upon weighing the matter 


calmly, every one would imagine, thar, 


to induce men to commit a crime of ſo 


foul 
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foul an aſpect to all who are not ſeaſon- 
ed and hardened to the practice of it, 
there muſt be ſome very conſiderable 
temptation: and nothing can be more 
ſurpriſing than to find, that there 1s 
neither a peculiar foundation for it in 
nature, or the deſire of ſenſitive gratifi- 
cation, or in irregular private intereſt; 
but that it is mere unaccountable extra- 
vagance, ſupported by cuſtom againſt 
religion, ſenſe, and decency. The proud 
or paſſionate may plead a propenſity, 
or particular bias in their complexion, 
to the vices which they reſpectively in- 
dulge; but this vice ſprings from no con- 
ſtitutional inſtinét; it is entirely of fo- 
reign extract, the product of vanity and 
impertinence. If natural heat and impe- 
tuoſity of temper be aſſigned as the ſource 
of it: I anſwer, that there are many other 
ways of venting exceſſive paſſion equally 
terrible, and withal more adapted to the 
nature of it; ſo that it is only the force 
of habit that has directed it into this 
channel, which men would never have 
thought of, if they had not before diſ- 
carded all reverence of God, and concern 
about religion. Beſides, there can be na 


peculiar atisfaCtion, but to a profane 
vitiated 


— 
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vitiated fancy, in the words that compoſe 
an oath, nor in thoſe of a vile execration. 
And as for the advantages, directly reſult- 
ing from this vice, what are they? Why, 
it renders a man's character ſuſpected, and 
frequently leſſens the confidence that 
would otherwiſe be repoſed in him; ſcarce 
any are ſo thoroughly degenerate, as real- 
ly to eſteem him for it, but many deſpiſe 
him. So that it is very aſtoniſhing that 
this ſtrange cuſtom, the folly of which 1s 
equal to its wickedneſs, ſhould even make 
its way in the world, and much more 
that it ſhould become a faſhion, and an 
infection which has ſpread itſelf amongſt 
all degrees and orders of men; ſince it is 
neither reaſon nor ornament in diſcourſe, 
neither an argument of wit nor gallantry, 
and has neither pleaſure nor profit attend- 
ing it, nor any original paſſion in. human 
nature directly exciting and prompting ta 
; but, on the contrary, is a reproach 
© us as men, as good members of ſocie- 
ty, as pretenders to virtue, unbecoming 
every worthy and honourable character 
we can form an idea of, and, in ſhort, 
is one of the moſt ſenſeleſs, unnatural, 
and uſeleſs vices that was ever invented. 


Moſt ſtrange indeed it is, that a man 
ſhould 
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ſhould be ſo induſtriouſly wicked; and 
run all the hazard of it to his immortal 
foul hereafter, only to make his conver- 
{ation ridiculous. 

Again, common ſwearing, and vain 
prophane curling, are mean low vices, 
that. juſtly expoſe the offender to con- 


' tempt. They require no talents in or- 
der to make a proficiency in them, but 


may be practiſed in their utmoſt extent of 
impiety and guilt, where there are the 
molt deſpicable natural abilities, and no 
improvements of art. They are vices in 


which the meaneſt of the people rival the 


greateſt ; ſo that there is no diſtinction in 


them, they do not ſhew a man's rank, 


not ſet him at all in a conſpicuous and 


fingular point of view. And finally, 


they are rude unmannerly vices. For all 
the rules of civility and genteel behavi- 
our are ſtrongly againſt a practice, which 
is eſteemed infamous by ſome in almoſt 
all companies that we frequent, Men 
of true piety univerſally proteſt againſt 
it; and what reaſon is there, that they 
ſnould be liable to receive perpetual | in- 
ſults from rakes and libertines? It is 
undeniably a clowniſh behaviour, let the 


external rank and empty title of the blaſ- 


phemer 
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phemer be what it will, it is ſtil] the be- 
haviour of a clown, compleatly ill-bred, 
to treat with a contemptuous familiarity 
the greateſt and beſt of Beings, in the 
preſence of any who have a high venera- 
tion of him. Every one would naturally 
reſent what he thought to be an indigni- 
ty offered to his father or friend; and it 
muſt give, at leaſt, equal uneaſineſs to a 
virtuous mind, to hear the father of the 
rational univerſe, and his conſtant bene- 
factor, treated diſreſpectfully: upon which 
account ſuch a conduct muſt be abſolute- 
ly ſavage, and inconſiſtent with all juſt 
notions of politeneſs. All which conſi- 
derations, I would hope, may incline 
perſons of any refinement, and of gene- 
rous tempers, to reform their converſa- 
tion in this particular; even though they 
have not (which were infinitely more to 
be defired) ſo much religion, as to be re- 
{trained by a reverence of God, and a 
dread of his diſpleaſure. | 
Let it not be urged in excuſe for this 
vice, that it diſcovers courage and height 
of ſpirit ; becauſe that is - belt diſcovered 
by brave and generous actions: and it 
certainly argues want of reſolution, a 
timid, laviſh, impotent mind, to be 
Pre» 
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prevailed upon to condeſcend to ſinful com- 
pliances, either to pleaſe particular com- 


panies, give ourſelves faſhionable airs, 


or ſerve any purpoſes of vanity, popu- 
larity, or ſecular intereſt. No man de- 
monſtrates ſuch true courage, as he that 
deſpiſes all uſages, however authoritative, 
and univerſally prevailing, which oppoſe 
religion and common ſenſe. Such a one 
has not only. ſingular merit in himſelf, 
but will probably be reſpected and. ho- 
noured even by thoſe, who are too baſe 
and poor ſpirited to imitate his noble ex- 
ample: and to urge cuſtom, againſt 
points of morality, is to ſet up the follies 
and extravagancies of men, againſt the 
infinite wiſdom of God, and the immu- 
table. laws of nature. Should the licen- 


tious and profane perſon plead, farther, 
ſudden and violent paſſion tranſportin 


£ 


him beyond the due command of himſelf; 

or elſe ſtrength of habit; neither will be 
a particular excuſe for theſe, more than 
for any other immoralities. Let us 
apply theſe excuſes to other crimes that 
have a more ſtartling ſound, and are 


branded with more univerſal infamy : 


let the adulterer, for inſtance, and the 


murderer plead, the one the irreſiſtible 
force 
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force of haſty rage and paſſion, the other 
the overbearing influence of imperious 
habits, it will be immediately replied to 
each: it was thy duty to have cured theſe 
exceſſes of paſſion, to have reformed 
theſe irregular and miſchievous habits; 
and to urge habit in mitigation of a bad 
action is making uſe of that very circum- 
ſtance, which iS an aggravation of thy 
guilt, as an argument to extenuate and 
ſoften it. Again, if ſuch impious offen- 
ders urge in their excuſe, that they in- 
tend nothing by their impieties; is it not 
a ſhame that the awful name of God, that 
comprehends in it the higheſt and moſt 
important ſenſe, ſhould be uſed without 
a meaning ? Beſides, we are now talk- 
ing of the nature of things, of the moral 
good or evil of actions; which are deter- 
mined by fixed invariable rules. And if 
there be, in nature, a neceſſary difference 
between virtue and vice, an action may 
be never the leſs wicked and diſgraceful, 
becauſe men have no deſign in it. A 
perſecutor, and other criminals of an e- 
normous ſize, may go beyond meaning 
nothing; they may intend well the pro- 
motion of God's honaur, and the eſta- 
blimment of what they think to be truth; 

and 
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and yet their conduct may not only be 
repugnant to principles of religion, but 
abhorrent to common humanity. 

Nor let it be pleaded in behalf of pro. 
fane ſwearing, that it is ſometimes neceſ- 
ſary to manage tempers, that by mild and 
gentle ſpeeches are ungovernable : h an- 
iwer, that this never does, nor can hap- 
pen, but when we are ſo addicted to 
blatphemy, that without a volly of oaths 
and vile imprecations we are not believed 
to be in earneſt, Let it be once known 
(and ſurely it may be diſcovered by ma- 
ny other methods perfectly innocent) that 
we have reſolution enough to ſupport our 
authority, and the regard due to our re- 
ſpective characters; and this vice will be 
as unneceſſary and uſeleſs, as it is diſho- 
nourable to God, and offenſive to a ſo- 
ber mind. Nay, it is not unlikely that 
we ſhall be more obſerved and attended 
to; and that not from terror, but from 
a real reſpe&t: which, as bad as the 
world is, it is generally inclined to pay 
to temperate paſſions, ſobriety, and an 
unaffected virtue. Beſides, for want of 
ſuch boiſterous, domineering, ſavage 
diſcourſe, we ſhall never miſs of a pro- 
per regard, but on, comparatively, tri- 


fling 
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ling occaſions ;z not in the great and im- 
portant offices of, life: and ſurely, it can- 
not be worth the while, in order to be 
ſerved more expeditiouſly in our pleaſures 
and gay luxurious entertainments, which, 
to cenſure with unexceptionable modeſty, 
are of very ſmall moment, and redound 
but little either to our honour or advan- 
tage: it cannot, I ſay, be worth the 
while, for. ſo low an end, to indulge a 
practice that bids defiance to the almigh- 
ty, leads to pernicious conſequences with 
reſpect to ſociety, and 1s, on all accounts, 
abſolutely indefenſible. 

By the whole of what has been offer- 
ed, I hope it has been unanſwerably 
demonſtrated, that the particular cha- 
acter which I have endeavoured to ex- 
pole, only by repreſenting it in its true 
colours, cannot be reconciled to that of 
a reaſonable or honourable, becauſe 
nat of a good moral man. I need not 
attempt to prove, ſince the well known: 
words of our bleſſed Saviour are, as to 
this point, moſt expreſs and deciſive, 
that It is utterly inconſiſtent with the cha- 
racter of a chriſtian; as inconſiſtent as 
chriſtian and intemperate, chriſtian and 
revengeful, though there may be a diffe- 
rence in the nature of the crimes. So 


that 
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that if we would make our profeſſion of 
chriſtianity correſpondent with itſelf, if 


we reverence the voice of reaſon ad of 


the moral law, if we deſire to be univer- 
ſally agreeable, and ſtudy affability and 
complaiſance to mankind, we ſhall not 


allow ourſelves, in our common conver- 


ſation, to © take the name of the Lord 
our God in vain;” againſt which practice 
all manly, honourable, virtuous and 
chriſtian principles do loudly, and with 
united force, remonſtrate. 

I ſhall only add, by way of concluſion, 
what this commandment ſuppoſes as the 
baſis and foundation of it, namely that we 
ſhould endeavour to improve, and raiſe to 
the higheſt pitch of reverence and honour, 
our ideas of all the attributes, and eſpe- 
cially of the moral excellencies, and go- 
vernment of God : which will not only 
be an effectual check to the impieties 
therein prohibited, but a conſtant prepa- 
rative for all the duties and * of 


* 
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SERMON XII. 


ON THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD IN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE WORLD,” 


ECCLES. IX. 2. 


There is one Event to the Righteous and to 
the Wicked. 


ROM the fact aſſerted in theſe 
words ariſes an objection againſt 
providence, attended with ſome difficulty, 
and worthy of a ſerious conſideration. If 
God 3 the world, how come things 
to paſs, ſo unlikely to be ſuffered by in- 
fallible wiſdom and juſtice ? . 
| What 
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What rule is it by which he diſtributes 
good and evil things ? | | 
How muſt we defend his goodneſs, 
when the righteous are in adverſity, and 
the wicked proſper ? © 

Why do not things befal men accord- 
ing to their works; but oftentimes “ there 
ebe juſt men unto whom it happeneth 
« according to the work of the wicked; 
e again, there be wicked men to whom 
<« it happeneth according to the work of 
* the righteous?” How come all 
things alike unto all, one event to the 
ce righteous and to the unclean ; to him 
that ſacrificeth, and to him that ſacri- 
* ficeth not? As is the good, fo is the 
% ſinner; and he that ſweareth, as he that 
5 fcareth an oath,” | 

It is no wonder that theſe ſhould have 
been hard queſtions to them who knew no- 
thing certainly of rewards and puniſhments 
after death. | | 

But it would ſcem ſtrange, that they 
who were better inſtructed by revelation, 
ſhould be at a ſtand ſometimes, and doubt- 
ful what to reſolve, if every day's expe- 
rience did not teach us how apt even wiſe 
men are to hearken to the ſuggeſtions of 


paſſion againſt reaſon, and to break out 
Ws. into 


SERMON XII. 


THE FOLLY AND GUILT OF 
INTEMPERANCE, 


Luxx xxi. 34. 


Aud take heed to yourſelves, leſt at any time 
your hearts be overcharged with ſurfeit- 
ing and drunkenneſs. 


0? many and great, and at the ſame 
time ſo very evident are the evils ariſ- 
ing from luxury andi intemperance, that to 
be guilty of them is a certain ſign of de- 
Plorable folly. 

Vox. VIII. L Tlheſe 
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Theſe are, in the firſt place, ex- 
penſive vices, able to devour the larg- 
eſt eſtates. They are ſeldom con- 
tent with the dull repetition of former 
_ exceſſes, but delight to be inventing 
new and more coſtly methods of indul- 
gence, Luxury therefore is never at a 
ſtand; it breaks through all reſtraints, 
and, having once leaped the bounds of 
nature and reaſon, diſdains to be confi- 
ned within the compaſs of men's circum- 
ſtances, however extenſive. It alfo cre- 
ates a contempt of good ceconomy, and 
makes men careleſs and imprudent in the 
conduct of their affairs. It therefore 
leads to poverty, and has often ruined 
the moſt conſiderable fortunes. | 

And poverty is then by far the moſt 
intolerable, when it has been occaſioned 
by debauchery and exceſs. The man, 
that has always uſed himſelf to a tempe- 
rate life, may be contented and chearful 
in narrow circumſtances: he has mode- 
rate appetites and few wants, which are 
eaſily ſupplied at a ſmall expence. But 
they, who are accuſtomed to high living, 
have created to themſelves a multirude 


of wants, and cannot deſcend, without 
N | Extreme 
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extreme reluctance, to that cheap and 
frugal diet, which poverty preſcribes. 
Their palates, being made tender with 
delicacies, cannot 'bear the touch of or- 
dinary fare. Hence, when the diminu- 
tion of their fortunes compels them to re- 
trench the luxury of their tables, they 
repine at their condition, are mortified 
with the remembrance of paſt pleaſures, 
and long in vain to repeat them. p 
Or they have recourſe to baſe me- 
thods, in order to retrieve. their for- 
tune, and continue their debauched plea- 
ſures. Their unnatural appetites, whoſe 
commands they dare not diſpute, order 
them to furniſh exorbitant ſupplies; which 
if they cannot obtain by. lawful methods, 
they are prepared for the moſt diſhonour- 
able practices. Their occaſions are preſſ- 
ing, and, at any rate, ways and means 
muſt be invented to procure what may 
adminiſter to their inſatiable luſts. Be- 
fore they ſacrificed fortune to pleaſure, 
and not they proſtitute honour to for- 
tune. If in a high ſtation, they become 
plant tools to any party, which makes 
them the largeſt offers; abandon integri- 
ty; eagerly court the wages of corrupti- 
on; and would eſteem themſelves Happy, 
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if they could ſell their country and con- 
ſcience together for a bribe or a penſion, 
If of lower rank, they either ſink into a 
flaviſh dependance on their ſuperiors, 
courting their favour, and haunting their 
tables; or engage in the commiſſion of 


ſome deſperate villainy, to ſupport their 


extravagance. 
It is plain, then, that a courſe of intem- 

perance is ruinous to a man's fortune. 
Nor will it bear diſpute, which has 


the advantage in point of eaſe and tran- 


quillity, the temperate man or the in- 
temperate. The gratifications of the 
jatter are.preceded by violent and fever- 
if; deſires; the former can cheartully 
diſpenſe with neceſſary forbearance. Mo- 


_ derate meals and ſimple food digeſt wich- 


out difficulty, and are iucceeded- by plea- 
ſant thoughts and lively Eonceptions. 
Bur groſs ſurfeiting oppreſſeth the body, 
and along with it weighs down the foul. 
Let us ſuppoſe, what many ſeem to 
believe, chat pleaſure is the ſupreme good 


1 human life; that other enjoy ments arc 


only valuable, as they are ſubſervient to 
it; and that any, or all of them ought 
to be abandoned, whenever they come in 


competition with it, 1 fay, if we uy 
this 
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this at preſent, it will be no hard matter 
to ſhew, that by intemperance we widely 
miſs our aim, and loſe the beſt part of 
this very pleaſure, which ſtands fo high 
in our eſtimation. For what is a de- 
bauch, but a wild tumult of ſenſations: 
and paſſions, which at the time 1s attend- 
ed with little enjoyment, iſſues in pain, 
and prevents us from reliſhing future 
indulgences ? | 

I believe no man ever ſaid more in 
praiſe of pleaſure than Epicurus: and 
yet perhaps no man ever enjoined more 
_ earneſtly, or obſerved more conſtantly 
the ſevereſt laws of ſobriety. He aſſerts 
indeed, that ſenſual pleaſure is our ſu- 
preme good. I this doubtleſs he is 
miſtaken; for certainly we are formed 
for ſomething nobler than mere animal 
enjoyments. But if he erred about the 
end, he judged better of the means Pro- 
per to attain the end he propoſed. He 
had more ſenſe than to recommend luxu- 
ry and exceſs, as the beſt ways to enjoy 
pleaſure in the greateſt perfection. He 
rejects them as its implacable enemies, 
diſowns the intemperate for his diſciples, 
and condemns them as the verieſt fools 
in nature, This diligent ſtudier and 
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will ſoon be corrupted, you will reliſh 
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zealous patron of pleaſure thought it 
derived its chief heightening from mode- 
rate uſe; and boaſted, that, while he 
lived upon the produce of his ordinary 
garden, he bong) equal the gods them- 
{elves in happineſs. The precepts of his 
philoſophy, and the maxims, by which 

he governed his life, would be as ill re- 
liſhed by a modern debauchee, as the 
graveſt ſermon, and as little regarded. 

That you may enjoy pleaſure in the 

beft manner, the main thing you are to 
ſeek for, is a good appetite. Bread and 
water, recommended by hunger and 


grateful ſenſations, than the moſt curi- 
ous meats and the richeſt wines, if an 
appetite be wanting. And the means, 
to obtain a found appetite, are labour 
and abſtinence. Ir is neceſſary then, that 
you abandon ſloth, and patiently wait the 
demands of nature. If you accuſtom 
yourſelf to a luxurious diet, your taſte 


neither common nor uncommon food, 
and nothing will any longer ol ne 
ly agreeable. High- living is therefore 
an enemy to pleaſure. When nature 


calleth, if you have not vitiated your 
taſte 
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taſte by former luxury, it were a needleſs 
ſolicitude, to ſearch out rare and coſtly 
delicacies. And as you. muſt wait, till 
nature calleth, ſo-you muſt leave off as 
ſoon as ſhe is ſatisfied: if you proceed 
further, all beyond is languid or cloyingz 
if not immediately attended, it will ſoon 
be followed by diſguſt; beſides it injures 


both eafe and health, along with which 


pleaſure alſo will vaniſh. 

Theſe rules, ſevere as ſome perſons 
may think them, we mult obſerve, if we 
would gratify our ſenſes in the molt ex- 
quiſite manner. From whence it is evi- 
dent, that the active and ſober enjoy the 
moſt, and lazy debauchees the leaſt plea- 

ſure of any men upon earth; though the 

latter profeſſedly make it the end — their 
purſuits, and reſign for its ſake all other 
enjoyments. 

Fortune, health, eaſe, pleaſure, each 
of them ſuffer by luxury and intempe- 
rance, It is alſo well enough known, 


how a man's credit in the world is affect - 


ed by a diſſolute courſe of life: how he 
ſtains his character, forfeits the confidence 
of mankind, and is ſhunned by conſide- 
rate perſons, as a corrupter of ſociety and 
good manners. Heaven be praiſed | we 
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are not yet arrived to ſuch a paſs, as ge- 


.nerally to approve a debauched character. 


We fall allow it, though perhaps not its 


due ſhare, yet ſome degree of infamy and 


reproach; and if there are thoſe, ho do 
not deſpiſe it, one would not methinks 
be very ambitious of their eſteem. With 
whatever indulgence the debauched herd 
may ſometimes be treated, or how highly 
ſoever they may ſee good to think of 
themſelves, it is certain, the whole crea- 
tion doth not afford a greater monſter 


than a drunken man; nor doth any cha- 


rater in human life appear more deſpi- 
cable and mean to all wiſe and good men, 


than that of a drunkard. 


There is ſcarce any thing fo bad, as 
not to be capable of ſerving to ſome good 
urpoſe: the truth of which maxim you 


will be leſs apt to ſuſpect, when you find 


it confirmed in the unpromiſing inſtance 
of a drunken man. Such a one exhi- 


bits to young perſons a ſpectacle, that 


may improve their minds, and ſtrengthen 


them againſt this vice, more than all the 


precepts and inſtructions in the world. 
Hence it was the practice, we are told, 
in a certain nation, famous for the wil- 


dom of its laws and cuſtoms, to make 2 
| Nas 
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flave drunk, and expoſe him in that con- 


dition, as a ſpectacle to their children; 
They thought, it ſeems, that to let their 
children obſerve, into what beaſtly and 
contemptible creatures intemperance con- 
verts men, was a likely way to create in 
them a ſettled hatred of debauchery and 
exceſs. Though we have no ſlaves to 


abuſe for this purpoſe, we cannot juſtly 


complain, that our youth are in want of 


theſe edifying ſpectacles. Would to God, 


they made a right improvement of them; 
and that every man, who derides or pi- 


ties a drunkard, was ſeriouſly concerned: 
never to become ſuch an object himſelf. 


Farther, Intemperance diſqualifies a 


man for the offices of life, and makes. 
him uſeleſs and deſpicable in all rela- 


tions. 


ments and offices of life, we ſhould find, 
that intemperance is but an ill qualifica- 


tion for any of them, and renders a man 


leſs uſeful and valuable in ſociety, let the 

rank and ſtation he holds in it, be what 

they will. 

A debauchee therefore, whatever merit: 

he may think proper to aſſume to him- 

ſelf, really deſerves very ill from his- 
Lz: _ men 


It we were to run over all the employ- 
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friends, and from mankind in general: 


as will appear more fully, if we conſider, 


that intemperance is often the cauſe of 


many other vices, which either immedi - 


ately attend it, or follow at- a diſtance, 
Among ſuch as commonly attend it, we 
may reckon prophaneneſs, and a neglect 
of all the rules of decency and 00d man- 
ners. Add to theſe a wild licence of 
of ſpeech, folly in divulging its own, and 
baſeneſs in betraying the ſecrets of its friend. 
Drunkennels is a voluntary frenzy; for 
wherein does he that is drunk differ 
from a madman ? except in this indeed, 
that his madneſs perhaps does not laſt 


ſo long. 


Wine. makes fools of all men, but it 
produceth different kinds of folly ac- 
cording to the difference of their tem- 
pers. The good-natured man it turns 
into an idiot, in others it inflames the 
moſt miſchievous paſſions. It heightens 

ride into inſupportable arrogance, jea - 
louſy into diſtraction, anger into fury. 


The beſt we can expect from one in 


theſe circumſtances are petulant humours 
and abuſive treatment, which move our 
reſentment, but do not excite our horror: 
and if nothing more tragical happens, it 
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is fortunate for thoſe about him, as well 
as for the unhappy wretch himſelf. 

A cruel and rough diſpoſition is a 
common effect of habitual intemperance. 
The drunkard, even in his ſober inter- 
vals, enjoys but little of 2 ſerenity 
and good humour. His ſpirit, after hav- 
ing ſuffered ſuch violent agitations, doth 
not ſuddenly recover us calm; but, con- 
tinuing to be chafed and fretted with its 
own miſeries, vents itſelf in ilL nature to 
others, in rancour and ſpleen towards 
thoſe, who have a right to his tendereſt 
regards. Repeated debauches exaſperate 
his temper, ſour his affections, and ren- 
der habitual thoſe ſavage paſſions, that 
are produced by exceſs. And as intem- 
perance corrupts the heart, ſo it has the 
molt fatal influence on the underſtanding. 
It inſenſibly blunts the apprehenſion, 
weakens the judgment, and impairs the 
memory; Kc thus by degrees reduces 
the mind into a ſtate of deplorable ſot- 
tifhneſs and ſtupidity. 

Exceſs therefore makes way for all 
manner ct depravity, introducing into 
the minds of men the moſt fatal diſorders, 
and into their lives a long train of deref- 
table vices. ad 
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As to a future ſtate; the ſcriptures, in 
which Almighty God has revealed his un- 
changeable purpoſe, expreſsly declare; 
that © drunkards ſhall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” In vain therefore 
will be your faith, your prayers, and re- 
ligious obſervances; in vain do you aſ- 
ſume the garb of ſanctity, and regularly 
attend on divine inſtitutions; if by theſe 
things you propoſe to atone for your de- 


baucheries. Unleſs to piety and devoti- 


on you add temperance, and purity of 
heart and life, you have no reaſon to 
hope for happineſs at laſt: and whoever 
teaches you, by any means, to reconcile 
the expectation: of heaven to a diſſolute 
life, deceives you in your moſt grand and 


important concern. 5 


And here I muſt not omit the argu- 
ments uſed by our Saviour, to enforce 
the caution contained in the text. Take 
heed,” ſays he, © leſt at any time your 


hearts be overcharged with ſurfeiting 


* and drunkenneſs, and fo that day, the 


_ < awful day of judgment, come upon 


you unawares.” A conſideration, 
which, one would think, might awaken 


the moſt ſtupid ſinner. Do we not ob- 


ſerve, that men frequently die in fits of 
| intem- 
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intemperance? and have you any: aſſu- 

rance, that, after your next debauch, 

you will nat find yourſelf in another 

world? Take heed therefore to your- 

ſelf; for certainly it is dreadful beyond 

exprefſion, to ruſh into eternity, and ap- 
pear before the pure and holy God, in 
order to receive your deciſive ſentence, 
with a polluted and guilty mind. 

But the ſovereign power is merciful, 
and therefore, you truſt, he will not pu- 
niſh you for enjoying, your plegſures. 
Your principle here is certain, but the 
inference, you draw from it, falſe and 
deceitful. * God is merciful ;”. but in 
that ſenſe merciful, as to be at the ſame- 
time juſt and pure. God is merciipl;” 
but he has none of that weak clemency 
and eaſineſs of nature, which would ſuf- 
fer men ta eſcape with impunity, while 
they perſiſt in violating his laws. That 
very goodneſs, on which you build your 
hope, will itſelf incline him to puniſh: 
you, and ought more than any thing tos 
make you tremble? For, if he 1s per- 
fectly good, he will certainly diſpoſe of 
you hereafter, as ſhall be for the beſt. - 
Now it is beſt in every government, both 
divine and human, that all ſorts of ini: 
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quity ſhould be puniſhed, and intempe- 
rance among the reſt. As ſure then as 
God is good, nay for that very reaſon, 
becauſe he is Dk whoever leads an im- 
pure and diſſolute life, and dies unre- 


formed, ſhall hereafter feel the ſcourge 
of his juſtice. 


— ſurely, you hope, God will not 
puniſh you merely for enjoying your 


| pleaſures. That is to ſay ; though you 
have debaſed the nature he has given 


you, neglected the offices of virtue, and 
been guilty of many foul diſorders, by 


which you have injured human ſociety, 
as well as your own family and friends; 


yet, foraſmuch as you aimed at nothing 
in all this, beſides the enjoyment of ſen- 
ſual pleaſure, God, you are perſuaded, 


will 3 you from puniſhment. Thus 


one man ſteals, another commits adultery, 
that they may enjoy their pleaſure. Now 
let the thief and the adulterer plead be- 
fore a human court; that they ought not 
to be puniſhed for their reſpeRive c crimes, 
becauſe they committed them only for 


the ſake of their own pleaſure : wings I 


beſeech you, would you think of the 


Judge, who upon ſuch a plea ſhould ac- 


. che offender? And yet you riſk 
your 
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your ſalvation upon it, that the Sove- 
reign Judge, whoſe name you invoke, 
will act in the ſame manner towards you, 
when you ſhall appear before him in 
judgment. 

From the whole then, it is evident, 
that the fruit of intemperance is miſery, 
both here and hereafter. 88 Y 

If arguments could have any weight 
with thoſe who have contracted habits of 
intemperance, they offer themſelves in 
plenty; arguments, plain as day, and 
important, as all that is to be deſired in 
this world, and prayed for in the next. 
Your mind ſuffers, your underſtanding 
is impaired, your heart corrupted, = 
your character ſtained by intemperance. 
Fortune, health, and even pleaſure, your- 
favourite paſſion, plead earneſtly againſt 
it. And what ſatisfaction would it give 
your real friends and all good men, to 
ſee you change your courſe of life! 
Your family. mourns your exceſs and ſo- 
ciety juſtly - complains that it is injured. 
Laſtly, God commands, and eternity 
warns you to amend and reform. 

But you cannot abſtain. What! if 
you were aſſured at that very inſtant, - 


that the liquor was poiſoned, as indeed 
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* to you it always i is, would you not con- 


vince,us, you had power to abſtain at 
your pleaſure? Alas! this is a mere 
frivolous excuſe ; for God knows, and 
you know well enough, that nothing is 


faulty, beſides your own will. 


It is true indeed, you cannot reform 
without ſome difficulty; but then you 
cannot perſiſt without infinitely greater, 
If a tooth does but ach, you readily con- 
ſent to endure ſome pain, that your griey- 


ance may be removed and will you bear 


nothing in order to be cured, when your 
-mind labours under a moſt malignant 
and dangerous diſtemper? The pains 
of reformation will ſoon be over, and 
when once it is accompliſhed, the relief 
and fatisfaction, you will find within 
ourſelf, will exceed whatever you can 
poſſibly imagine; whereas, if you pro- 
ceed in the way, in which you are now 
engaged, your guilt and wretchedneſs 
will be continually increaſing, and will 
iſſue at laſt in remedileſs miſery, The 
longer you delay the work of repentance, 
the more difficult you will find it to re- 
form. Your ſenſual inclinations will be- 


come ſtronger upon every new indul-- 


gence, and you will ſoon have acquired, 
| ſuch. 
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fuch a habit of trifling, as will engage 
you to trifle on, as long as you live. 
Seize, then, the paſſing moment, which 
alone is yours, for it is never too ſoon 
to be wiſe and happy. 

To conclude, Let me earneſtly intreat 
thoſe who have hitherto eſcaped the ſnares 
of intemperance, and eſpecially the 
young, to be upon their guard againſt 
this vice. Be not offended, that I exhort 
you to be upon your guard; for many 
a promiſing youth has been ruined 
through a confidence of his own ſecurity. 
It is the condition of mortality always to 
be expoſed to temptations, and whoever 
thinks himſelf abſolutely ſafe, threatens 
to be a ſinner. If you boldly venture to 
the utmoſt limits of temperance; if you 
regard place, time and company, as 
things indifferent; if you begin- to dally 
with vice, and walk heedleſs among its 
inares, your” wiſe friends will tremble 
with the apprehenſion, that you will one 
day become an abandoned profligate. 
You have heard perhaps, that a little 
extravagance is allowable in youth, and 
that a ſingle debauch is a ſmall matter: 
but certainly a drunken habit is no ſmall 
matter, and all habits are formed by de- 

grees. 
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grees. After the firſt offence, the ſame 


excuſe will ſerve for a ſecond, and be 


more eaſily admitted; for the reſtraints 
both of honour and conſcience will be 
weakened, You ſhould therefore be 
careful to preſerve inviolate the chaſtity 
of your manners, and take heed, leſt at 
any time your hearts be overcharged with 
furfeiting and drunkenneſs: 

You muſt have a low taſte indeed, if 
the bare gratification of appetite can pre- 
vail upon you at firſt to like debauchery. 
But it is not enough, that you are ſupe- 


rior to the allurements of ſenſual pleaſures; 


for even your own ſociableneſs and mo- 


deity, if not conducted with prudence, 
may prove the moſt dangerous ſnares to 


your virtue. The former may be apt to 
lead you into looſe company, and the 
latter to carry you along with them into 
all their exceſſes. But you- may do well 


to remember, that as a mere fondneſs 


for company without diſtinction is no ve- 
ry commendable quality; ſo a fondnels 
for debauched company is a vice, little, 
if at all, inferior to even a fondneſs for 
debauchery itſelf. In proportion as you 
grow more intimate with ſuch perſons, 


your averſion to their manners will * 
0 
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off by degrees, till you come at laſt to 
mitate and approve them. They have, 
it may be, ſome good qualities, which 
tempt you to aſſociate with them. Vou 
are pleaſed with their wit and chearful- 
neſs: and are you not ſhocked at their 
odious and abominable exceſſes? Can 
you find any great ſatisfaction in that ſo- 
ciety, where you muſt of neceſſity either 
reproach others by your ſingular modera- 
tion, or ruin yourſelf by a compliance 
with their humours? Is their converſa- 
tion really ſo improving or ſo pleaſant, 
as that you ſnould prefer it, though at 
the hazard of being infected with in- 
temperance, the worſt of human plagues ? 
But admit you efcape the infection, you 
will ſhare however in the infamy of their 
vices; for the world will conclude, and 
not without reaſon, that if you do not 
already, you ſoon will reſemble the men, 
you chuſe for your friends and compa» 
nions. Befides, I hope, good humour 
and wit are not peculiar to men of looſe 
morals. You may doubtleſs find theſe 
qualities in as great perfection in perſons, 
whoſe characters are thoroughly amiable, 
from whoſe converſation you may receive 
equal entertainment, without meeting 
with 
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with the like diſtaſte, or running any ha- 
zard of being inſenſibly engaged in 
diſſolute life. It will therefore be an ar- 
gument of your good taſte, no leſs than 
of your prudence, if you avoid the inti- 
macy of ſuch as are debauched, whatever 
they may be in other reſpects. You ſhould 
remember alſo, that to comply with the 
humour of your companions in any thing, 
that is contrary to the laws of God and 
reaſon, let men call this modeſty, let 
them call it good nature, or what they 
pleaſe, it 1s unmanly and ſhameful. 
Wherefore it is but a poor excuſe, 
which fome urge in their own behalf; 
% was afraid of being ridiculed and 
thought fingular.” For, firſt, What 
have you to do with ſuch companions, 
whoſe ridicule you cannot bear, nor e- 
ſcape it without forfeiting your innocence? 
But I ſhould rather aſk; Why do you 
regard the cenſures of thoſe, who are de- 
ſpiſed by every wiſe and honeſt man? 
You ſhould rather eſteem it matter of 
glory, than, bluſhing when you are de- 
rided by rakes and profligates, on ac- 
count of ſobriety, I do not ſay, you 
ſhould make no account of their ſcorn; 


no, you ought to Prize it, as the belt 


teſtimony 
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teſtimony ſuch perſons are capable of 
bearing to your character and merit. If 
by mean compliances you ſeek: to recom- 
mend yourſelf to the vile and licentious, 
theſe very perſons will deſpiſe you in the 
end, and you are ſure to be condemned 
by all the worthy part of mankind. 
Whereas, if you ſteadily perſevere in a 
courſe of virtue, the fools themſelves, 
who now deride, will ſoon begin to re- 
verence your character; or the honour 
and reſpect, you will infallibly gain from 
the wite and good, will make you rich 
amends for all the contempt rey can 
pour upon you. 

Upon the whole, then, Forfeit not 
upon any account -the praiſe you have 
merited, in beginning lite ſo well; and 
do not diſappoint the hopes you have 
raiſed in your friends concerning you. 
Let it be your fixed reſolution, at all 
times and in all companies, to. preſerve 
your temperance. This will conduce to 
your outward proſperity and ſucceſs in 
the world, and be a good ſtep towards eſta- 
bliſhing a firm -and laſting reputation. 
This will contribute not a little to the 
health and eaſe both of your body and 
mind. This will be one excellent quali- 

fication 
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fication for being ſerviceable in ſociety, 
and for creating in mank ind a confidence 
in you. This will prepare you for a life 
at once the moſt pleaſant, uſeful, and 
honourable. In a word, In this plain 
humble virtue of temperance the * 
dation is laid of every other virtue, and 
conſequently of happineſs in time and 
eternity. 


SER. 


SERMON XIII. 


THE INEFFICACY OF A 
DEATH-BED REPENTANCE. 


NUMBERS XXIII. 10. 


Let ine die the death of the righteous, and 
let my laſt end be like bis. 


F all the ſnares whereby the deceit- 
fulneſs that is in ſin betrays ſinners, 
and hardens them in a vicious courle, 
there is none more dangerous than their 
flattering themſelves they may go on ſe- 


curely in ſin, in the hopes of ſetting all 
f 0 
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to rights at laſt, by a late or a death-bed 
repentance. There is hardly any ſnare 
in which ſo many finners are caught, to 
their utter ruin.“ Few, if any, who have 
only the light of nature and moral con- 
ſcience to guide them, as all mankind 
have, can be ſuppoſed abſolutely inſenſi- 
ble, that an obſtinately vicious diſpoſition 
is inconſiſtent with the true happineſs of 
a reaſonable creature: there are none who 
are favoured with the light of the Goſ- 
pel, and have any regard to it, but. may 
eaſily be ſenſible of the inconſiſtency of 
ſuch a diſpoſition with that happineſs in 
the other world, which is there brought 
to light. Scarce any one, therefore, who 
profeſſes Chriſtianity, can be ſuppoſed ſo 
hardened in impiety as not to be appre- 
henſive that he is unſafe in a vicious 
courſe ; ; that his preſent ſtate is bad and 
dangerous, and that he muſt be ruined for 
ever, if he always continues in it. But 
i wrong notions and preſumptuous hopes 
1 of the mercy of God, vain apprehenſions 
ll of the eaſineſs of that repentance at laſt, 
the hardneſs of which makes him put it 
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| 5 off now, concur with the ſinner's love of 
[| his vicious Juſts and evil ways, to make 
1 him flatter himſelf he may go on all his 


| — 1 
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life in that beloved indulgence, and make 
himſelf eaſy in the hopes of retrieving all 
at laſt, by a late regret and dying ſorrow 
for an ill-ſpent life. 

I ſhall therefore in this Siboyits en- 
deavour to prove, That the very poſſibi- 
lity, or, at leaſt, all hope of retrieving 
the miſery of an il ſpent life, and eſcap- 
ing the wages of ſin in another world, by 
a late or death-bed repentance, is abſo- 
lutely excluded. by the nature and deſign 
of religion, and by the ſtrain of the plain- 
eſt deciſions of the Holy Scriptures, par- 
ticularly of the New Teſtament. 

Having eſtabliſhed this point, I ſhall 
have clearly illuſtrated the folly of Ba- 
laam's conduct, and of all wicked men, 
who ſay, © Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my laſt end be like 
his,” while they neglect to lead ſuch a 
life as alone can prepare them for a hap- 
py death. : 

Upon the ſuppoſition of a future ſtate, 
it may be ſhewn, with the greateſt evi- 
dence of reaſon, that not only beginnings, 
but conſiderable improvements 1n virtue, 
are neceſſary to fit us for the happineſs 
of it. And that, | A 
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Firſt, From the nature of God, on 
whoſe perfections and moral character 
the ſureſt reaſonings in religion are found- 
ed. | | 
It is the unalterable property of 
his nature, that he is perfectly holy, en- 
tirely removed from and averſe to all mo- 
ral pollution and defilement: from 


whence we may certainly conclude, that 
evil cannot dwell with him ;” that the 


wicked and impure can have no fellow- 
ſhip with him; for he © hateth all the 
ce workers of iniquity :” withal, he © looks 
* not only on the - outward appearance,” 
as men do, but & looks into the heart; 


and therefore, regards not the ſpecious 
profeſſions, and faireſt outward appear- 


ances, where the heart 1s not right with 
him; and where it is, this will diſcover itſelf 
in the tenor of the life and conduct; for 
* a good man, out of the good treaſure 
<« of his heart, bringeth forth good things.” 

It plainly appears then, from the un- 
alterable moral character of God, that it 
is only ſo far as we improve in goodnels 
and moral excellency, that we can increaſe 
in his favour, and advance to our true 
happineſs in fellowſhip with him; * 
| | | that, 
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that, to be perfectly happy, we muſt be 
perfectly holy and good. 

Let us conſider, in the ſame view, 
the nature of man, and the condition in 
which he is placed in this world. His 
mind is endued with the nobleſt capaci- 
ties, both for, contemplation and for ac- 
tion; and the ſeeds of good affections, of 
benevolence and the love of goodneſs, are 
implanted in our frame: but theſe capa- 
cities muſt be improved by careful exer- 
ciſe, in order to their being put to their 
proper uſes, and our reaping the advan- 
tage of them and the enjoyments for which 
they qualify us. "Theſe feeds of goodneſs 
muſt be cheriſhed by diligent culture, in 
order to their arriving at that extent and 
improvement, which will iſſue in a com- 
plete and confirmed ſtate of piety and 
virtue, and of rational and virtuous hap- 
pineſs. When firſt we receive the hap- 
py turn and diſpoſition, to ſet about this 
culture and improvement in good earneſt, 
we are then entered on the true way to 
happineſs: but a ow part of our work 
remains, to carry torward theſe good be- 
ginnings; and we cannot, certainly, be 
reckoned to have finiſhed this work when 


M 2 we 
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we have only begun it. Moreover, 
we are creatures of a mixed frame: as 
we have ſpirits formed for the nobleſt 
| purpoſes, ſo we have material bodies lia- 
ble to various frailties : in order to the 
ſupport of theſe bodies, and to ſuit our 

preſent condition in this world, we are 
endued with various appetites and paſ- 
ſions; which, in their regular ſtate, are 
not only uſeful but neceſſary to our pre- 
ſent frame and ſituation; but are apt, 
without careful reſtraint and watchful 
culture, to grow extravagant and exceſ- 
ſive: and we are ſurrounded with various 
objects, ſuited to theſe inferior appetites 
and paſſions, which are apt to draw us 
off from thoſe ſpiritual exerciſes and im- 
provements that belong and contribute to 
the perfection and happineſs of our bet- 
ter part. It therefore becomes a matter 
of great and long exerciſe, to regulate 
our inferior paſſions and appetites, and 
bring them into due order; to cultivate 
and improve the affections of divine love 
and brotherly kindneſs; to ſubdue the 
fleſh to the ſpirit, and bring our lower 
-appetites into ſubjection to our more ex- 
alted affections: this is a work, according 


to all the views that reaſon a experience 
give 
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give us of it, not to be performed at 
once; not without frequent efforts, and 
a conſtant ſtruggle. And this is our ex- 
erciſe here, in this ſtate of imperfection, 
in order to our advancement to a ſtate of 
perfection and complete happineſs in a 

better world, where virtue will be tri- 
umphant, and become ſuperior to all diſ- 
turbance or oppoſition. 

If we further conſider the nature 
of our own true happineſs ; we mult be 
ſenſible, that it is not of ſo much impor- 
tance what place we are in, as what 
ſpirit we are of; what enjoyments we 
are poſſeſſed of, as what temper we 
are in to reliſh them. If our minds are 
formed into the temper of bliſs, and we 
enjoy the higheſt ſatisfactions our nature 
is capable of, we ſhall be happy wherever 
we have the temper and enjoyment ; bur, 
if we are deſtitute of the temper of bliſs, 
change of place will ſignify nothing; 
for we can be happy no where. Heaven, 
therefore, is not ſo much a different place 
from that where we now are, as a differ» 
ent ſtate from the preſent ; and it is by 
the temper of our minds we muſt make 
our approaches to it. The perfection of 
any creature is the foundation of its hap- 
ny pinels 
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pineſs; and the. utmoſt happineſs any 
creature is capable of, is only to be ob- 
tained in the ſtate of its utmoſt perfecti- 
on: and as the true perfection of ſuch 
creatures as we are, conſiſts in rational 
and virtuous improvements, it is only ſo 
far as we advance in theſe that we can 
enjoy our true happineſs; and, in all 
nature, the moſt perfect ſtate of any 
creature does not take place all at once, 
but ariſes from ſmall beginnings, by a 
gradual and beautiful progreſs. We are 
creatures formed not barely for contem- 
plation, but for action and employment; 
to be uſeful to one another, and to find 
our perfection and happineſs, not only 
in the contemplation of the moſt glorious 
object of our thoughts, but in the pro- 
per exerciſe of our active powers. The 
abilities our great Creator has furniſhed 
us with, the affections he has implanted 
in our hearts, the circumſtances in which 
he has placed us in this world, do plainly 
ſhew that we are formed by him not to be 


idle, or merely contemplative, but active 


and uſeful creatures; and thus to improve in 
a truly amiable character, and a capacity 
for happineſs in the moſt perfect ſociety: 


a happineſs founded in a temper of en- 
| tire 
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tire good affection to the general welfare 
of the rational world; and of hearty de- 
votion, and allegiance to the kind Fa- 
ther and univerſal Governor of the ratio- 
nal kingdom. For, not only are we 
formed for the exerciſe of love and be- 
neficence towards thoſe of our own kind; 
but for a more extenſive exerciſe of kind- 
neſs and good-will towards the whole 
body of reaſonable beings ; and the high- 
_ eſt love and devotion to the perfectly 
wiſe and good Governor of the world ; 
a hearty alfection to his government, by 
which the general happineſs is ſecured; 
an entire ſubmiſſion to his orders, and 
reſignation to all his wiſe appointments. 
This temper -and conduct 1s the moſt 
proper exerciſe and improvement of our 
nobleſt powers; the true perfection of 
our nature; and the foundation of our 
higheſt happineſs, which muſt be found- 
ed 1n the diſpoſition of our minds : this 
temper will afford the greateſt enjoyment 
we can have in our preſent ſtate, fo far 
as it prevails; and, in its perfection, is 
the foundation of the higheſt and moſt 
laſting joy: and we can only advance 
towards perfect bliſs, ſo far as we im- 
prove in this. 
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To conclude this branch of the argu- 
ment: All enjoyment, of any kind, ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſes a taſte for that kind of 
enjoyment; nor can our ſatisfaction, in 
any entertainment, riſe higher than our 
reliſh for it is improved. Now, the true 
happineſs of ſuch creatures as we are is 


not to be found in the whole circle of 


outward things, nor in the higheſt grati- 
fications of ſenſe; but in ſuch rational 
and virtuous enjoyments, as a mere ſen- 


ſual man has no reliſh for; in which no 


man can have delight, but ſo far as he is 
improved in true goodneſs and divine 


love, has ſubdued the fleſh to the ſpirit, 
and brought his inferior appetites in ſub- 


jection to thoſe nobler diſpoſitions. 


But the proofs of this great point drawn 
from the declarations of holy ſcripture are 
peculiarly ſtriking ; and ſhould be of ſne- 
cial force with thoſe who profeſs to be- 
lieve the. chriſtian revelation, and to de- 
rive their chief comfort and hopes of fu- 
ture happineſs from it. „ 

It is plainly declared to be the main 
deſign of the goſpel, and of our bleſſed 
Saviour's coming into the world, and his 
death, to recover and reclaim men 

from 
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from fin and bring them back to that 
conformity to the Supreme Being in holi- 
neſs, in which, and in his favour, their 
only true happineſs hes. In com- 
paſſion to the wretched circumſtances of 
ſinful men, fallen from their true happi- 
neſs and become miſerable, by having 
fallen from true goodneſs; the Son 
of God came into this world, to de- 
liver men from this degenerate and miſe- 
rable condition, It may be obvious to 
an attentive and ſerious conſideration, 
that, in this wretched ſtate of human na- 
ture, our fin and moral depravity is, in 
its own nature and influence, the worſt 
part of our calamity, and the cauſe of all 
the reſt; and it is only ſo far as we are 
delivered from this, that we can be freed 
trom thoſe evils which naturally attend it 
and follow upon it. And therefore it 
mult be the chief deſign of a Saviour, 
who would effectually deliver us from 
miſery, and bring us to true happineſs, 
in the firſt place to ſave us from our 
vices, and bring us back to holineſs 
and not merely to ſuch low and 
taint beginnings of goodneſs, as can go 
but a very little way to reſtore our peace 
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and promote our inward enjoyment; 
but to ſuch improvements in all piety and 
virtue, as may be a natural progreſs to- 
wards a ſtate of perfection in holineſs, 
the foundation of perfect bliſs. 

But I proceed to obſerve, that the 
promiſes of future happineſs are, through- 
out the tenor of- Holy Scripture, made to 
a holy and good life; without the leaſt 


hint of the alternative, that a man repents 
at laſt his having neglected | it: and the 


threatnings of future puniſhment, to the 
* workers of iniquity ”, as they are molt 
poſitive and peremptory, fo are they made 
without the leaſt reſerve or exception; 
particularly, without the exception of a 
man's bitterly regretting at laſt that he 
had been fo. 

Our bleſſed Lord tells us expreſsly, 
that © when he ſhall come in the glory 
of his Father, with his holy angels; 
* then he ſhall reward every man accord- 
e ing to his works”. And he warns his 
hearers, that * the hour is coming, in 
e which all that are in the graves ſhall 
hear his voice; and ſhall come forth, 


= they that have done good unto the re- 


« ſurrection of life, and they that have 
done evil unto the reſurrection of dam- 


« nation.” When the Apoſtle Peter was 
taught 
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taught by an heavenly viſion; he fays, 
«of a truth I perceive that- God 1s no 
_ reſpecter of perſons; but in every na- 
* tion he that feareth God and worketh 
e righteouſneſs is accepted with him.” 
And the like ſentiment he expreſſes, 
when he ſays that the Father, © with- 
out reſpect of perſons, judgeth accord- 
ing to every man's work;“ and there- 
fore, they who call on him muſt « pals 
the time of their ſojourning here in 
« tear,” And, the Apoltle Paul expreſsly 
declares, that God will at laſt “render 
** to every man according to his deeds : 
* to them who, by patient continuance 
* in well-doing, ſeek for glory, honour, 
and immortality, eternal life; but un- 
* to them that are contentious, and do 
* not obey the truth, indi-aation and 
* wrath, upon every foul of man that 
doth evil; but glory, honour, and 
peace to every man that worketh good. 
And in his Epiltle to the Galatians, he 
ſays, © Be not deceived, God is not mock- 
ed, whatſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall 
he alſo reap?. Here the ſimilitude is 
plainly taken from a thing, the reverſe 
of which is poſſible with Almizh ghty God; 
but ſo contrary to the courſe "of nature, 
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that no man expects it, any more than if 
it was impoſſible. Let us put the caſe, 
that a man ſows tares in his field + it is 
poſſible, with Almighty God, that he 
ſhall reap the fineſt wheat. But did ever 
any man, of a ſound mind, entertain 
ſuch an expectation ? How abſurd.would 


it appear, for any one to think, by the 
moſt bitter regret and hearty repentance, 


to retrieve ſuch a bad ſowing, and reap 
the quite contrary grain; unleſs, in time, 


he plucked up the tares, and ſowed the 


grain he wiſhed to reap! As abſurd is 
it, according to the Apoſtle's compariſon 
and awful warning, for the ſinner to ex- 
pect, by the moſt hearty regret and 
deepeſt ſorrow, to eſcape the miſery 
a vicious courſe has expoſed him to; 
when he has no opportunity to undo 


what he has been doing all his life, and 


betake himſelf to a better courſe. In 
the natural ſenſe, no man, from a mere 
poſſibility of the thing, ever expects to 
reap another kind of grain than he ſows; 
even though God has no where declared, 
that it ſhall not be; as he has plainly de- 
clared, that they who ſow to the fleſh 
ſhall of the fleſh reap corruption“, in 
oppoſition to “ life everlaſting” 3 by 


which 
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which all the vain hopes the ſinner can 
pretend to raiſe from the mere poſſibility 
of its being otherwiſe, are utterly over- 
thrown : © Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked “. 

I obſerve, in the next place, that there 
is no one promiſe in the whole Word of 
God, which gives the leaſt countenance 
or encouragement to the hopes of thoſe 
who go on in a ſinful courſe, in the ex- 
pectation of retrieving all at laſt, by a 
death- bed ſorrow, and flying to the mer- 
cy of God in Chriſt Jeſus in their laſt 
moments, 

That the promiſes made to faith and 
repentance admit of no ſuch conſtruction 
will be abundantly evident, if it be con- 
ſidered that theſe promiſes are not made 
to them, conſidered as ſingle acts; but, 
agreeably to their nature, as effectual 
principles of all thoſe diſpoſitions, and 
that courſe of behaviour, which is requi- 
ſite to render us meet for the heavenly 
bliſs: ſo that, whatever in the nature of 
things and according to the tenor of the 
goſpel, is neceſſary to ſalvation, is either 
included in them, or naturally flows 
from them as the genuine and. effectual 
principles of it. True faith renders the 
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ſoul like a good tree, which naturally 
bringeth forth good fruit: it lodges a 
good treaſure in the heart ; from whence 
the good man bringeth forth good things, 
True repentance, as it chiefly conſiſts in 
amendment, 1s the proper and real be- 
ginning of that patient continuance in 


well-doing, which leads to glory, honour, 


and immortality. 

The repentance and faith, to which 
the promiſes of ſalvation are made, are 
plainly deſcribed, in Scripture, to be 


ſuch, as actually and in fact are the real 


beginnings of a holy and good life: ſo 
that, no faith and repentance which any 
ſinner can have at the cloſe of a bad life, 
can come up to theſe deſcriptions. And 


the reaſon is obvious; becauſe the 


neceſſary meetneſs and preparation for 
the enjoyments of a ſtate of perfecti- 
on, does not ariſe from what a man 


woulh do, in obedience to God and 


Chriſt, if he had opportunity ; but from 
what he actually does; not from thoſe 
improvements he would attain to, but 
from what he actually does attain. Parti- 


_ cularly ; that repentance, to which the 


promiſes of pardon and falvation are 


made, is never Gelcribed as conſiſting in 
mere 
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mere ſorrow for ſin, however deep or 
bitter; nor is forrow fo much as declared 
to belong to it, for itſelf ;- but rather 
preparatory to it, and requiſite as ſub- 
ſervient to the further purpoſe, of the 
reformation and amendment of heart and 
life, in which true repentance lies. Re- 
markably to this purpoſe, is that paſſage 
of the Apoſtle; © Now I rejoice, not 
« that ye were made ſorry, but that ye 
c ſorrowed unto repentance; for godly 
4 ſorrow worketh repentance. Fhere- 
fore, forrow itſelf is not repentance ; 
but, even when it is moſt ſincere, is 
only introductory to it: and repentance 
itſelf lies in that amendment, which is 
the fruit of godly ſorrow. Another 
man's grief and inward pain, can, of it- 
ſelf, be no pleaſure to a good and gene- 
rous heart: and can that of itſelf, be ac- 
ceptable to God, which can be no plea- 
ture to any good man? Surely, God, 
who deſires our happineſs, can have no 
pleaſure in our pain or grief; but only 
ſo far as it is neceſſary, and of influence, 
to make us truly better. The occaſion 
of the miſtake of many, concerning this 
matter, ſeems to be this: in the common 
acceptation of the word, a man is ſaid td 
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repent of that which he is grieved for 
having done; though that grief has no 
further effect : but, with whatever pro- 
priety this may be called repenting in 


common ſpeech (though no man would 


believe, that one is heartily ſorry he had 
wronged him, if he goes on to injure 
him ſtill, and does not, in his after- 
conduct, do him good offices, if he can) 
however, ſuch a fruitleſs ſorrow is not 
repentance, in a religious ſenſe; not that 
repentance which the Goſpe! requires, 
and to which it promiſes pardon and 
ſalvation; which, in all the deſcriptions 
of it, is declared to have its finiſhing and 
proof i in actual reformation and amend- 
ment; and to be ſuch as actually pro- 


duces newnels of life. 


In like manner; that faith in Chriſt, 
to which the promiſes of ſalvation are 
made, is not a mere aſſent to any doc- 
trines; nor a confident reliance on the 
mercy of God or the merits of Chriſt, 
without complying with the terms of the 
divine mercy in Chriſt Jeſus : but, 1s 
ſuch a receiving of Chriſt for our Sa- 
viour and Lord, as ſubjects the foul to 
his government; gives him the rule in 


the heart; and produces obedience to 
his 
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nis laws, in the life: it is deſcribed to 


be ſuch a faith, as purifies the heart, and 


worketh by love. | MT 

Now, it that repentance and faith in 
Chriſt, to which the promiſes of ſalvation 
are made, are plainly deſcribed to be 
ſuch as actually are the real beginnings 
of a holy and good life; can fuch deſcrip- 
tions poſſibly agree with any repentance 
and faith a dying ſinner can have in the 
clole of a bad life? whoſe repentance, 
perhaps, amounts to no more than a 
cold, or, at moſt, a warm and paſſionate, 
God have merc, upon me“; at belt, 
is a mere fruitleſs forrow and regret; 
though, perhaps, rendered more paſſion- 
ate, by his preſent ſtrong terror, and 
teartul looking for of judgment: whoſe 
faith, like that of devils, is a mere aſſent 
to divine truths with trembling ; or, 
perhaps, fo cold an aſſent, as not even 
to be attended with trembling; or ſuch 
a confident reliance on the mercy of God, 
or merits of Chriſt, as may more juſtly 
be called preſumption ? 

It is then abundantly evident, That 
there is no one promiſe, in the whole 
Word of God, that gives the leaſt encou- 
ragement to the hopes of thoſe who go 
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on in a ſinful courſe to the cloſe of their 
lives: and that the promiſes of ſalvation 
made to repentance and faith in Chriſt, 


afford no manner of exception to this 


aſſertion; nor do, in the leaſt, derogate 
from the abſolute neceſſity of a holy life 
to the happineſs of heaven. 

La I obſerve, that there is no one 
inſtance, recorded in ſcripture, of that 
repentance being accepted of God, or 


availing to an entrance into the heavenly 


bliſs, which was deferred to the laſt; or, 
had its beginning only in the cloſe of a 
bad life. 

The parable of the labourers called into 
the vineyard, reſpecting not the calling of 
particular perſons to repentance, but of 
the gentiles into the church of Chriſt, 


| hath nothing to do with the preſent ar- 


gument. And there is only one inſtance, 
that can be ſo much as pretended to be 
brought from ſcripture, of a perſon, who 
had all his life gone on in a vicious courſe, 
being ſaved at laſt, and upon a repentance 
not begun till his laſt moments ; that 
of the f penitent thief, who was crucified 
with our bleſſed Saviour : : ſo that, if this 
is plainly ſhown to be no inſtance of that 
nature, the careleſs and ſecure __ 
mu 


mw e rn N 
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muſt be deprived of the only reſource he 


may hitherto have imagined to remain to 
him, in the whole word of God, to en- 
courage his deferring his repentance to 
the laſt, and yet entertaining hopes of 
mercy and falvation. 

Now whoever takes a fair and impar- 
tial view of this narrative will ſee, that 
it does by no means plainly appear that 
this penitent had ever been an habitual 
ſinner, for any conſiderable time, in the 
former courſe of his life : - there is not one 
bad thing ſaid of him, in all the account 
we have in ſcripture concerning him, but 
that he was guilty of an act of theft, 
which by his own confeſſion, deſerved a 
capital puniſnment: and he may, for 
any thing we are told, have been ſur- 
priſed, through weakneſs, or tempted 
by want, to the crime he committed; 
and having met with his juſt condemna- 
tion for the firſt, and the only inſtance of 


it he had been guilty of. —That even 


though it plainly appeared, that he had 


been an habitual ſinner in his former life; 
and had run into the capital crime for 
which he was condemned, as the reſult 
of a preceding looſe and abandoned courſe; 
yet we have no ground given us to de- 

termine, 
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termine, that the application he here 
makes to our bleſſed Lord was the firſt 
beginning of his repentance ; but may, 
as well, ſuppoſe, that he had begun it 


long before; ſo as, by this time, to have 


arrived at a great height of piety and 
goodneſs: it may, for any thing we are 
told, have been a long time fince he was 
guilty. of the crime, "before he ſuffered 
for it; during all which time, he may 
have been going on in a courſe of ſincere 
repentance and thorough amendment: 
and, if it may be fo, for any thing we 


are here told; then it is plain, we have 


no ground here given us to reckon it 
was "otherwiſe And that even in this 
ſhort narrative here given us of the cha- 
rafter of. this penitent, and of his beha- 
viour-in his laſt moments, there are not 
wanting ſome poſitive marks of ſuch a 


ſtrength of virtue, as it is not natural to 


expect in a new convert, who had been, 
till that moment, a hardened ſinner. 
In his humble application to Chriſt, a- 


midſt the loweſt circumſtances of the ig- 


nominy of his croſs, he diſcovers ſuch an 
uncommon ſtrength of faith, and of vir- 
tue and courage added to that faith, as it 
is by no means natural to ſuppoſe, a = 

who 
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who had hitherto been hardened in fin 


and impenitency would arrive at, all at 


once : he not only beheves in Jeſus, but 
has the courage to make an open decla- 
ration of his faith in him, as Lord and 


King; of a kingdom not of this world; 


in which he ſhould reckon it his happi- 
neſs to be remembered, even after his 
death : and all this he does not only 
when he could have no manner of exter- 
nal encouragement to it; but alſo while 
all outward circumſtances, and the tem- 
per and behaviour of all about him, 
tended ſtrongly to diſcourage him from 
it: our blefied Saviour was now lifted 
up upon a croſs; diſtinguiſhed by igno- 
miny and diſgrace ; delivered up to the 
rage and contempt of the people; 
mocked by the Gentiles, and deſpiſed 
by the Jews; one of his own diſciples 
had balely betrayed him; another, 
whom he had highly favoured, had, 
with a ſtrange mixture of cowardice be- 
fore men and boldneſs with the name of 

God, ſhamefully denied him (a c: ime far 


worle, and of a more complicated nature, 


than any this penitent is charged with:) 

all the reſt had forſaken him and fled : 

when our Saviour is thus brought to theſe 
lowelt 
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loweſt circumſtances of abaſement ; this 
man, amidſt all the indignities thrown 
upon him, openly acknowledges him as 


Lord and King of the inviſible world : in 
all which he diſcovers a ſtrength of faith, 


love, and heavenlineſs of mind; not to 
be found, in the preſent circumſtances of 
our bleſſed Lord, even in any of thoſe 
diſciples who had Heen long with him! 
Is this like a man hitherto hardened in 


wickedneſs; and who had never begun 


to relent, till this moment? 

But enough has been ſaid, and perhaps 
more than enough, to ſhew that we have 
here no inſtance given us, of a perſon 
ſaved at laſt, upon a repentance begun 
in his dying moments, who had gone on 
all his life in a ſinful courſe. And, if the 


careleſs and ſecure ſinner is thus depriv- 


ed of the only inſtance he could pretend 
to bring, from the whole word of God, 
to ſupport his hopes of obtaining mercy 
at laſt, upon a late repentance, or dying 
regret for a whole life ſpent in fin ; let 
him no longer flatter himſelf with ſuch 


vain hopes; but ſpeedily flee from the 


wrath to come, by an immediate com- 


pliance with the call of the Goſpel. 
8 And 


R os OA 3 
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And pd mathiah al Nah 


Jantly proved, that, as there is no one 


romiſe, ſo there is no one inſtance, in 
the whole Word of God, of any excep- 


tion to the plain and peremptory decla- 


rations in the Goſpel, of the abſolute 
neceſſity of a holy life to the happineſs 
of heaven; and that this neceſſity is | 
without any reſerve or exception in Fr 
vour of a death-bed repentance. 

To all thoſe who have hitherto lived 
in the habitual practice of ſin, the doc- 
trine we have been eſtabliſhing ſpeaks 
this language; © Benold, mow is the ac- 
cepted time, no 1s the day of ſalva- 
* tion. If ye will not enter heartily upon a 
6 pious and good life, ye ſhall have your 
fruit unto holineſs ; ſhall enjoy, even 
here, the preſent fruits of peace and 


+ pleaſure in all the ways of wiſdom, 


* and your end ſhall be everlaſting life 


*« through Jeſus Chriſt ' our Lord.“ 


But, if you refuſe to comply with 
this preſent call of God, and trifle 
away the preſent opportunity; no man 
on earth can aſſure you, that it ſhall not 
be your laſt: therefore * to- day, if you 
* will hear God's voice, harden not your 


« hearts“! 
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e hearts” ! Jeſt you be irrecoverably 
“ hardened by the deceitfulneſs that is in 
ſin; and provoke God to paſs an irre- 
verſible ſentence againſt you, that you 
% ſhall never enter into his heavenly 
reſt”? ! | 


SERMON XIV. 


MORAL REFLECTIONS ON THE 
HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 


| GENESIS XXXIX. 9. 


How then can I do this great wickedneſs, 
and fin againſt God? 


HERE. is no branch of ancient pri- 

vate hiſtory more remarkable, than 
that of the patriarch Joſeph : whether we 
regard the characters of the actors, the 


ſurpriſing revolutions, the xtremes of 
Yor. WI. fortune, 
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fortune, the variety, or importance, of 
the events contained in it. And of this 
hiſtory, there is no part more affecting 
and uſeful than that to which the text re- 
lates: if we conſider it either as affording 
an example of manly reſolution; or of 
heroick virtue firſt oppreſſed, and, in the 
end, victorious and triumphant; or with 
ret ect to the moral inſtructions that may 
be deduced from it. The ſubſtance of 
the fact is this: Joſeph, being betrayed 
by his brethren, was ſold as da ſlave to 
Potiphar, an officer of diſtinction under 
the king of Egypt. His good qualities 
gained him the eſteem and affection of his 
maſter, who preferred him to manage all 
the affairs of his family. But here an 
accident happened, that was likely to 

have blaſted all his ſchemes of ure 
The wife of Potiphar tempted him to 
lewdneſs: which he, reflecting on the 
heinouſneſs of the crime of adultery in 
itſelf (which is branded with peculiar 
infamy by every civilized nation, and 
held in the utmoſt deteſtation by almoſt 
all, who-retain any ſenſe of the difference 
of good and evil) reflecting likewiſe on 
che baſeneſs of ingratitude and treachery 


towards ſo kind a benefactor, and the 
great | 
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great offence he ſhould be guilty of a- 
gainſt the Creator and Sovereign of the 
world, rejected with a warm and gene- 
rous reſentment. Upon this the paſſions 
of his miſtreſs took another turn equally 
violent, and ſhe brought a falſe accuſa- 
tion againſt him for attempting her chaſ- 
tity: and Potiphar, confiding in her ho- 
nour, committed him to priſon. Now 
he ſeems to have been quite loft, and a- 
bandoned to miſery and deſpair; but 
vain are the counſels of man: for this 
very circumſtance was the occaſion of 
his being introduced. into the preſence of 
Pharaoh, and of his appearing again, 
on the ſtage of the world with extraordi- 
nary luſtre and dignity, for the preſerva- 
tion and ſupport of his own family, which 
afterwards ſprang up into a great and 
flouriſhing nation. This account, every one 
mult perceive, ſuggeſts ſeveral uſeful obs 
ſervations; among which I ſhall fix on 
two or three to be the ſubject of the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe. 

And the firſt is immediately pointed 
out tous by the text itſelf, namely, that the 
tear of God, and a ſerious regard to his 
authority, is a moſt effectual preſervative 
from all criminal indulgences. It was 


N 2 this 
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this that reſtrained Joſeph from comply- 
ing with the looſe ſolicitations of his 
miſtreſs, and gave him a perfect ſuperi- 
ority and command over his paſſions. A 
ſenſe of the injuſtice of the act ion, and how 
highly provoking it muſt be to heaven, 
had he been guilty of ſuch vile perfidiouſ- 
neſs againſt a man, who had uſed him with 
ſo much confidence and generoſity, kept 
under the impulſes of ſenſe and appetite, 
and quite baffled the force of this danger- 
ous temptation. And a becoming reve- 
rence of the deity will have the ſame ef- 
fect on all mankind, upon all other occa- 
fions, and in every ſcene of life. If it 
be only occaſional, it will indeed, do 
no more than check our inclinations in 
ſome particular inſtances, and limit our 
exceſſes; but when it is become a fixed 
habitual principle, it will have an uni— 
form conſtant efficacy in preſerving the 
paſſions regular, and the converſation ho- 
neſt, and untainted by any groſs degrees 
of wickedneſs. For no man was ever yet 
of ſo reſolute and daring a temper, as to 
allow himſelf in a diſſolute courſe of lite, 
under an immediate quick apprehenſion 
of the divine diſpleaſure : he cannot of- 


fend the Deity at the ſame time that he 
1 feels 
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feels an inward eſteem of him, and gra- 
titude for his benefits; nor violate any 
Jaw, while he has a ſtrong conviction of 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of the power 
that enacted it. Theſe things are as ab- 
ſolute contradictions, as that approbation 
and diſlike, reverence and contempt, love 
and hatred, ſhould be exerciſed towards 
the ſame object at once: ſo that our ſin- 
ful purſuits muſt either entirely extirpate 
the fear of God, or that will, of neceſſi- 
ty, reform and cure our vices. 

And that this excellent principle ſnould 
have ſo powerful an influence againſt na- 
tural diſpoſition, cuſtom, the bewitch- 
ing allurements of pleaſure, and the moſt - 
enchanting proſpects of worldly advan- 
tage, will not ſeem ſtrange to us when 
we conſider ; that it ſtrikes every paſſion, 
every ſpring of human actions, and in- 
cludes in it all the moſt powerful motives, 
by which the conduct of mankind is de- 
termined. If intereſt be the principal 
thing that ſways with us; that, ſurely, 
cannot be ſo certainly promoted, as by 
ſecuring the favour of Almighty God, 
and avoiding his diſpleaſure which is the 
greateſt of all evils. If we are governed by 
our fears; he is the moſt formidable Be- 
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ing in the univerſe to a depraved mind, 
that has perverted its faculties, and tranſ- 
gteſſed the law of its nature: if by hope; 
he is the ſupreme and an eternal good: if 
by love; he is moſt amiable amd perfect 
excellence: if by gratitude; he is the 
cauſe of our exiſtence, and the author of 
all our happineſs. Or do we regard fit- 
neſs, rectitude, and beauty in actions, and 
would be thought not to be driven by 
the terrors of authority, but to chuſe vir- 
tue for its own ſake and for the intrinſic 
_ reaſonableneſs of it? I would aſk, what 
can be more becoming, more agreeable 
to human nature, to eternal reaſon, and 
the nature of things, than to eſteem ſu- 
preme perfection, to venerate unbound- 
ed wiſdom and power, and to be fearful 
of offending the greateſt and moſt excel- 
lent of all Beings, the compaſſionate Fa- 
ther, uncontrollable Diſpoſer and impartial 
Judge of mankind? The fear of God there- 
fore, when it is a rooted principle in the 
heart, muſt reſtrain from the moſt inti- 
mate and highly favoured exceſſes ; and 
beget an invincible reſolution, which no 

aſſaults can ſubdue or intimidate. 
Secondly, in the courſe of our ' obſer- 
vations, on this paſſage of ſacred hiſtory, 
| | we 


3 
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we are naturally led to conſider the 
ſhamefulneſs and heinous guilt of ingra- 
titude. This was the principal thing 
that Joſeph urged, againſt committing 
the crime to which he was ſo ſtrongly ex- 
cited: that his maſter had committed all 
he had to his care, there was none greater 


in the houſe than he, neither had he kept 


back any thing from him, but his wite, 
{whom all laws, divine and human had 
guarded as the moſt ſacred and inviola- 


ble part of his property) How then, 


lays he, can I do this great wickedneſs, 
how can I be guilty of this baſe breach 
of truſt, againſt common equity and the 
moſt endearing obligations of friendſhip, 
While I have any ſenſe of ingenuity to- 
wards my benefactor, or reverence 0 
Almighty God?“ As a man, fuch a con- 
duct towards one of his own ſpecies was ab- 
ſolutely indefenſible; but from a ſervant 
to his maſter, who had highly careſſed 
2nd honoured him, and loaded him with 
ſignal favours, it was ſo utterly unnatu- 
ral, that whoever attempted it mult be 
extravagantly wicked, and ſunk to the 
very loweſt pitch of degeneracy. Ingra- 
titude, added to adultery, would have 
rendered what, is, in itſelf, one- of the 
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touleſt ſtains to man's nature, infinitely 
more black and deteſtable; and have 
ſwelled the guilt of it to fo vaſt a ſize, 
that it would ſcarcely have admitted of 
any further aggravation. | 
This indeed agrees with the unani- 
mous opinion of mankind in all ages, 
They have ever ſtigmatized ingratitude, 
as the utmoſt depravation and reproach 
of human nature. Other immoralities 
have been moderated and ſpeciouſly var- 
niſned over; but this has been conſtantly 
condemned, without one profeſſed advo- 
cate to plead its cauſe. And yet, how 
inconſiſtent and unaccountable ſoever it 
may ſeem, it is more generally practiſed, 
in ſome view or other of it, than vices 
that are not half ſo infamous and ſhock- 
ing to the mind. The reaſon of which 
I apprehend to be this: that the charge 
of ingratitude 1s, oftentimes, not capable 
of clear and full proof; ' becauſe that de- 
pends on innumerable circumſtances and 
{ſecret tranſactions, which cannot be tho- 
roughly known nor diſtinctly ſpecified ; 
upon which account, 1t 1s generally not 
cognizable by human laws: ſo that men 
eſcape that puniſhment, and in a great 


meaſure that ſhame and ignominy, which 
as 
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as it can be fixed with more certainty, 
follows likewiſe more univerſally, on 
commiting other acts of injuſtice. Be- 
ſides they are apt in nothing ſo much, as 
with reſpect to particular inſtances of in- 
gratitude, to impoſe upon themſelves. 
The groſſer caſes, in which direct abuſe 
and indignity are offered to a benefactor, 
are freely exclaimed againſt; but ſuch as 
are leſs flagrant, either paſs without cen- 
fure becauſe they are common, or for 
ka of reflection are not duly attended 
I ſhall therefore juſt mention a few 
PA of this vice, which appear to 
be the moſt prevailing ; and then ſhew, 
briefly, that it is a heinous degree of 
wickedneſs, which argues a thoroughly 
corrupted and profligate mind, and is at- 
tended with molt fatal conſequences. 
In the firſt place, That man may be 
juſtly charged with ingratitude, who re- 
tuſes, on all proper occaſions, to ac- 
knowledge the kindneſs he has received, 
to the honour of his benefactor. This 
is the leaſt return that can be made for 
offices of generoſity and compaſſion ;, and. 
whoever declines it deprives them of 
their natural juſt reward, the reſpect of 
mankind; and would, if poſſible, efface 
N 5 35 
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all remembrance of them. To be ſhy 
of owning an obligation, argues an igno- 
rant, conceited, baſe ſpirit, that aims at 
independency, and would fain be thought 
to be ſelf-ſufficient; though it be obvious 
to all, that man by the very frame of his 
nature 1s frail and impotent, and muſt in 
innumerable reſpects, without the friend- 
ly interpoſition of others, be helpleſs and 
miſerable. A perſon of an ingenuous 
temper, therefore, conſiders it as no more 
a diſgrace to him to be indebted to his 
fellow- creatures, for relieving his cares 
and aſſiſting his imbecillity, than it is to 
be under a x neceſſity of ſatisfying the ap- 
petites of hunger and thirſt, and taking 
animal or vegetable nouriſhment for the 
ſupport of life. On the contrary, he 
thankfully adores the wiſdom of Pro- 
vidence in ordaining the mutual depen- 
dencies that there are amongſt mankind, 
as they are the moſt powerful motive 
imaginable to univerſal love and charity; 
and is always ready to acknowledge the 
benefits which he has received, for the 
encouragement of good and beneficent 
actions. 

And if it be ungrateful not to own an 


obligation, we muſt deſerve the ſame bad 
character, 
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character, if we endeavour, by any means, 
to leſſen it. This may be done various 
ways: by imputing it to wrong princi- 
ples, to a deſire of popularity, and the 
like; by inſinuating that our benefactor 
did not deſign to do us good, ſo much 
as to ſerve himſelf, and, in the oſtenta- 
tion of his beneficence, acted only from 
ſelfiſhneſs ; that the ſervice he did us was 
not the effect of a charitable diſpoſition, 
but extorted from him by importunity, 
and the influence of thoſe whom he could 
not in prudence offend; that it was but 
a common favour that any man would 
do for another, and which was perform- 
ed without difficulty or expence. Thus 
will ungrateful ſuſpicions tarniſh the beſt 
actions, and give them ſuch an invidious 
turn as ſhall derogate greatly from their 
merit. This ſpecies of ingratitude proceeds 
from the ſame ſource as the former, from 
a ſtiff inflexible pride that cannot ſubmit 
to acknowledge an obligation, and there- 
tore induſtriouſly and maliciouſly detracts 
from it; from envy at ſuperior goodneſs, 
that repines till it be blaſted, and its luſ- 
tre obſcured; and from a malignant can- 
kered heart, that does all its ſeeming ſpe- 
cious offices of generoſity from low and 
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vile motives, and is, therefore, diſpoſed 
to aſcribe to others the ſame iniquity and 
baſeneſs of temper, which it feels in itſelf. 

Again, a man may return the ſervices 
done him in kind, and yet be ungrateful. 
If he confines himſelf to a ſtrict retaliati- 
on, to juſt the ſame inſtances and de- 
grees of help, he may, in the opinion of 
the world, diſcharge the debt of juſtice, 
but be ſhamefully defective in point of 
gratitude. For perhaps. the perſon who 
aſſiſted me, was one from whom I could 
have no claim, or juſt expectation, of 
particular friendſhip; and can I think 
him ſufficiently paid for a free unmerited 
act of kindneſs, by doing him no favour 
at all, and only returning what he had a 
right to inſiſt upon as his due? Or elle 
the ſervice he has done me might, 1n 
proportion to his circumſtances, be ex- 
ceedingly generous and noble; my per- 
forming the ſame for him and going no 
farther, if my condition be much more 
eaſy and plentiful, may be niggardly and 
penurious charity even to a ſtranger; 
but however that be, to ſuch a benefac- 
tor it is ſo far from being a proper exer- 
ciſe of gratitude, that it falls ſhort of 


common equity. Or, finally, the relief 
which 
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which he afforded me might be critical, 
in ſome ſpecial exigence and ſeaſon of 


diſtreſs that threatned the ruin of my fa- 


mily, or, at leaſt, the involving it in 
next to inextricable difficulties. If, 
therefore, when his affairs are embarraſſ- 
ed, and he requires a much larger ſuc- 
cour, than my neceſſities demanded, to 
redeem him from want and miſery, I am 
unaffected by his deplorable circumſtan- 
ces, and content myſelf with rendering 
back the very ſame proportion of help 
which I received from, him, I may do 
him no fervice who did me the greateſt ; 
and, where there is a capacity of being 
more generous without any conſiderable 
inconvenience to myſelf, this muſt cer- 


tainly argue a very inſenſible and barba- 


rous diſpoſition. There are ſome ſingle 


favours ſo gracefully and obligingly be- 
ſtowed, ſo well-timed and adapted to 
particular caſes, and ſo vaſtly important 
in their conſequences, that they cannot 
be fully requited but by the affection and 
devoted friendſhip of a whole life. 

And now, it will eaſily be made to 
appear that ingratitude is ſo monſtrous 
a vice, ſo foul a ſtain upon humanity, 
that it loudly calls for our utmoſt horror 


and 


Re” 
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and deteſtation. To render evil for evil 
merely from a motive of private revenge, 
or, in other words, to be pleaſed with 
the ſufferings of our fellow-creatures on- 
ly becauſe they have done us wrong, and 
without any regard to the public good, 
is ſavage and unnatural. It muſt be a 
more aggravated crime to injure thoſe who 
have never offended us; becauſe this is 
cruelty without any provocation. Sufe- . 
ly then, we cannot conceive how any 
reaſonable creature can be more depraved, 
or arrive at a more diabolical exceſs of 
wickedneſs, than when it returns evil for 
good, abuſe, calumny, and injuſtice for 
friendſhip, protection, and acts of charity. 
This is not only being malicious without 
a temptation, but againſt the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons to the contrary; and conſequent- 
ly argues, that we have, in a great mea- 
ſure, rooted out all our humane and be- 
nevolent affections. Again, acknowledg- 
ment, reſpect, and returns of kindneſs 

to a * ctor are a debt of equity, and 
therefore ingratitude muſt be a vile mix- 
ture of injuſtice and inhumanity in the 
extreme of both; a compound, which 
includes in it the ſeeds of all the blackeſt 


enormities that were ever committed. 
This 


. 
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This vice is likewiſe inconſiſtent with the 
exerciſe of every ſocial virtue. The un- 
rateful man will doubtleſs cheat and de- 
fraud his neighbour, and practiſe any 
other villany, when he thinks it to be for 
his intereſt, and that he may do it with- 
out being diſcovered: for what ſhould 
reſtrain him? He feels no remorſe for 
an offence of uncommon malignity, and 
it is not to be imagined, that he will be 
ſo abſurdly ſqueamiſh as to ſtick at leſſer 
immoralities. It cannot be expected un- 
leſs it be from a principle of ſelf- love 
which will but ſeldom operate this way, 
it cannot, I ſay, be expected, that he 
will do good to thoſe who never obliged 
him when he uſes his benefactors ill. 
There can be no friendſhip maintained 
with the ungrateful, who repay the moſt 
conſiderable ſervices with indifference and 
contempt: and ſhould this crime gene- 
rally prevail, it muſt be an effectual diſ. 
couragement to kind and compaſſionate 
offices among mankind, and have a di- 
rect tendency, in the end, to deſtroy. 
public benevolence altogether. For there 
are few but would be weary of doing 
good, if they met with none but ungrate- 


tul returns; the ardor of their charity 
would 
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would by degrees abate; mutual aſſiſtan- 
ces muſt be bargained for, as is now the 
caſe in matters of private right and pro- 


perty: and there could be but little of 


that officious goodneſs, that open commu- 
nicative unſolicited benevolence, which 
ſearches for objects on which to exert it- 
ſelf, prevents the complaints of the miſe- 
rable, and is, in ſhort, the ſpring of the 
moſt deſirable conveniences and comforts 
of human life. 

Add to all this, that ingratitude to 
our fellow - creatures and to our great 
Creator are inſeparably connected, and 


muſt neceſſarily go together. He that 


is unjuſt to one perſon, will in the. opi- 
nion of the whole world, act a mere ſo- 


lemn farce, if he pretends conſcience for 


the exerciſe of ſtrict juſtice to another. 
His conſcience can be only intereſt, or 
the neceſſity of his affairs that obliges him 
to be honeſt. If he impoſes on ſtrangers 
who place a confidence in him, no man 
will believe him when he profeſſes, from 
a principle of morality, to be either true 
to his friend, or faithful to his prince. 
And it is an equal contradiction to ſup— 
poſe, that he who is ungrateful to men 


can be grateful to his God. So that this 
abomi- 
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abominable vice eradicates all ſenſe of pi- 
ety, and, together with that (as has been 
before obſerved) deſtroys the very ſeeds 
of every ſocial virtue. 

In the laſt place, it is one of the moſt 
remarkable parts of Joſeph's hiſtory, that 
the loweſt ſcene of his diſgrace, the moſt 
melancholy, and, to human probability, 
deſperate ſtate of his affairs was the means 
of his advancement to eminent dignity in 
Pharoah's court, and to be the firſt mi- 
niſter in his kingdom. From whence we 
are led to reflect on the wiſdom of provi- 
dence in ſo framing the condition of hu- 
man life, that the events of things are 
unknown to us. Such a diſpoſition, 1n 
a ſtate liable to infinite viciſſitudes, is 
tollowed with great advantages, whereas 
a clear foreſight of the whole iſſue and 
reſult of things, and of every ſcene through 
which we are to paſs, would be attended 
with innumerable inconveniencies, and 
have conſequences very fatal to religion, 
and to the peace of our own minds. If 
a man, for inſtance, could certainly ſay 
in his flouriſhing circumſtances, as David 
did preſumptuouſly, that he ſhauld never 
be moved, but enjoy an uninterrupted 


courſe of allluence and worldly honour, 
he 


* 
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he would probably be elated with pride, 
and give larger ſcope to his luxury: while 
the uncertainty of the higheſt ſtations, 
and the variety of unforeſeen accidents 
that may reverſe his fortune, checks the 
inſolence of proſperity, and ſuppreſſes 
vain imaginations; and is a perperual in- 
centive to frugality, moderation, and o- 
ther ſocial virtues. On the other hand, 
were he ſure that his miſeries were reme- 
dileſs, and the difficulties in which he is 
involved inſuperable, the gloomy proſ- 
pect would quite diſpirit him, enfeeble 
his reſolution, indiſpoſe him for the du- 
ties of religion, and a regular diſcharge 
of the common offices of life: in many 
caſes, it is very probable, it would im- 
pair the health and diſorder the under- 
ſtanding, as it muſt, in all, be a moſt 
effectual bar to induſtry, arts, and inge- 
nuity. But as the world is now govern- 
ed, and we ſee only the paſt and preſent, 
but not the chain of events that are be- 
fore us, the moſt afflicted may ſupport 
themſelves with the hope of better times 
to come; and this muſt be a conſidera- 
ble relief to their cares, and keep them 
from ſinking under the weight of their 


ſufferings, which would otherwiſe be griev- 
ous 
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dus indeed, and intolerable. In ſuch a 
iituation, where ſo great a part of the 
ſeene is wrapt up in darkneſs, and what 
is concealed from us may be ſo often va- 
ried, our duty lies plain and obvious to 
every capacity: and the ſum of it is, that 
we take care that riches, eaſe and plenty 
do not make us luxurious and diſſolute, 
nor high-minded and arrogant; nor ad- 
verſity, irreſolute and deſponding; but 
that we maintain a conſtant equanimity 
and ſteadineſs of temper, an unruffled 
patient ſpirit, and a humble calm reſig- 
nation to providence: firmly believing 
that amidſt the preſent ſeeming confuſi- 
ons, and ſtrange revolutions that happen 
in human affairs, all is conducted with 
unerring wiſdom, and by invariable rules 
of righteouſneſs and goodneſs; and direct- 
ing our views forward, with delight and 
thankfulneſs, to the world of perfect peace 
and bliſs unchangeable, in which there 
{hall be © no more ſorrow, nor pain, nor 
death,“ but we ſhall be exalted to a 
hicher rank of exiſtence, and be made 
like “ unto the Angels of God.” 
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ON THE LORD'S SUPPER, 


1 CORINTHIANS xi. 24. 


This do in remembrance of me. 


HE partaking of the Lord's Sup- 

per is not a duty of itſelf; or a du- 
ty apparent to us from the nature of 
things: but a duty made ſuch to Chriſti- 
ans, by the poſitive inſtitution of Jeſus 
Chriſt, 
All 
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All poſitive duties, or duties made ſuch 
by inſtitution alone, depend entirely up- 
on the will and declaration of the perſon 
who inſtitutes or ordains them, with reſ- 
pect to the real deſign and end of them, 
and conſequently, to the due manner of 
performing them. 

It is plain, therefore, that the nature, 
the deſign, and the due manner of par- 
taking of the Lord's ſupper, muſt of 
neceſſity depend upon what Jeſus Chriſt, 

who inſtituted it, hath declared about 
wk 
It is of ſmall importance, to chrilt- 
ians, to know what the many wri- 
ters upon this ſubject, ſince the. time of 
the evangeliſts. and apoſtles, have affirm. 
ed; much leſs can it be the duty of 
chriſtians to be guided by what any per- 
ſons, by their own authority, or from 
their own imaginations may teach, con- 
cerning this duty, 
The paſſages in the New Teſtament, 
which relate to this duty, and they alone, 
are the original accounts of the nature 
and end of this inſtitution ; and the only 
authentic declarations, upon which chriſti- 
ans in later ages can ſafely depend: being 


written by the immediate followers of our 
Lord; 
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Lord; thoſe who were witneſſes them- 
{elves to the inſtitution ; or were inſtruc- 
ted in it, either by thoſe who were ſo, or 
by Chriſt himſelf; and who conſent in deli- 
vering down one and the fame account 
of this religious duty. 

Now if we compare all the paſſages in 
the New Teſtament, which give -an ac- 
count of this inſtitution, we ſhall find, 
that the general ſenſe of them may be 
thus expreſſed. © Take, and eat, this 
« bread now broken: which I call my 
« hody, at this time conſidered by me as 
Lactually given, broken, and deprived of 
«life, for your good; though not yet done, 
« 25 you certainly know, who now ſee me. 
*« But I now give you this bread, and call 
«it my body, in order to ſhew you that 
«you are to take and eat bread, in this 
e manner, after my death; and to introduce 
e my command to you, to do this; to break 
«and eat bread, in remembrance of me, 
«and of my body broken, after it ſhall be 
« broken, and after I ſhall be removed 
from you. In like manner, drink ye all 

« of this cup, that is, of the wine in it, 
* which I now call my blood, though I 
have not yet ſhed it; in order to ſhew 
* you that you are to drink of wine, in this 

this 


, 
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© manner, in remembrance of my blood, 
after it ſhall be ſhed for your good, and 
«the good of many others, whoſe fins ſhall 
be forgiven according to the terms of my 
e oofpel. Upon this account I now call 
this cup, that is, this wine, my blood 
© of the new covenant, as it is to be drunk 
by you hereafter in remembrance of my 
blood, ſhed by me, in teſtimony to the 
ce truth of all that I have declared as the 
„will or covenant of God; containing 
what he promiſes on his part, and what 
he requires all believers to undertake, 
* on their part. And for the ſame reaſon, 
«I call this cup, or this wine, the new 
«© covenant in my blood; becauſe you are 
c hereafter thus to drink wine in a religious 
ce remembrance of my blood, in, or through 
ce which, after it ſhall be ſhed, this new 
ce covenant will be confirmed, as by a ſeal 
ce or teſtimony to the truth of it; in order 
« to aſſure you the more undoubtedly of 
« the remiſſion of your ſins, ſtipulated in 
e that covenant, upon true repentance and 
« amendment. When therefore, you ſhall 
ce meet together, as my diſciples, after I 
ce ſhall be taken from you, drink ye all of 
eine, for this purpoſe, perform this ac- 
tion, in memory of my blood thus _ 
© or 
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«for you: and, as often as ye ſhall meet 
«to drink wine, profeſſedly for this pur- 
e poſe; take care that ye always do it, 
*not as drinking at a common meal, but 
ein a religious remembrance of me.” 

It appears from hence that the end for 
which our Lord inſtituted this duty, was 
the remembrance of himſelf; that the 
bread, to be taken and eaten, was ap- 
pointed to be the memorial of his body 
broken; and the wine to be drunk, was 
ordained to be the memorial of his blood 
ſhed: or, (according to the expreſs words 
of St, Paul) that the one was to beeaten, 
and the other to be drunk, in remembrance 
of Chriſt; and this to be continued, until 
he, who was once preſent with his diſ- 
ciples, and 1s now abſent, ſhall come- 
again, | 

Whoever therefore, in a ſerious and 
religious ſenſe of his relation to Chriſt, 
as his diſciple, performs theſe actions of 
eating bread and drinking wine, in re- 
membrance of Chriſt, moſt certainly per- 
forms them agreeably to the end of the 
inſtitution declared by "Chriſt himſelf, 
and his immediate diſciples, * 
Chriſtians, meeting together for reli- 
gious worſhip; and eating bread and 
Vor. 0 dtrink- 


« 
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drinking wine, in remembrance of Chriſt's 
body and blood, and in honour to him; 
do hereby publickly acknowledge him 
to be their maſter, and themſelves to be 
his diſciples: and, by doing this in an 
aſſembly, own themſelves, with all other 
chriſtians, to be one body or ſociety, under 
him the head; and conſequently, profeſs 
themſelves to be under his governance 
and influence; to have communion or 
_ fellowſhip with him, as head, and with 
all their chriſtian brethren, as fellow- 
members of that body of which he is 
the head. Be 
Having given this plain account of the 
nature of this chriſtian rite, it may not 
be improper to take ſome notice of that 
paſſage in St. Paul's epiſtle to the Corin- 
- thians which has ſo often been miſunder- 
ſtood, and applied to ſerve the purpoſes . 
of ſuperſtition. The ill behaviour of the 
Corinthians, which the Apoſtle cenſures, 
conſiſted in their joining the Lord's Sup- 
per to a meal, or preceding entertain- 
ment, of quite another- ſort; in which 
they both eat and drank to pleaſe their 
appetites, in ſuch a manner as to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves from their poor and nee- 


dy brethren; and to render themſelves 
unfit 
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unfit to partake afterwards of the Lord's 
ſupper in a worthy manner. And the A- 
poſtle's main deſign was firſt to ſhew them 
the proper manner of performing that du- 
ty of their religion, for which they pro- 
feſſedly aſſembled ; and then to perſuade 
them rather entirely to leave off theſe 
feaſts, at their aſſemblies; and to eat and 
drink for the common uſes of life, at their 
own houſes; than to go on in ſo indecent 
and inexcuſable a behaviour, at a time, 
and in places, when and where they mer 
together, as chriſtian brethren, for the 
purpoſes of their holy religion. And this 
he does, in the moſt effectual manner, 
from the time, the words, and the de- 
ſign, of the inſtitution of this rite : which 
the Apoſtle plainly repreſents as a rite 
wholly diſtin from the Paſchal Supper; 
inſtituted by our Lord, not during that 
Supper, but after it; and deſigned pe- 
culiarly for the direction of his followers 
in that one particular manner of religi- 
outly commemorating his death till his 
coming again. From hence it is, that 
the Apoſtle draws all that he ſays, in or- 
der to convince them of their ill behavi- 
cur; and of the neceſſity of a better prac- 
_ tice: inſtructing them, in this eaſy way, 
O 2 . 
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that the Lord's ſupper had no natural 
connexion, or relation, to any other feaſt, 
or entertainment for the ſatisfaction of 
their bodily appetites; that this end was 
to be anſwered better by eating and drink- 
ing in their own private houſes; and that 
it was their duty to conſider the Lord's 
Supper, as a religious rite, of a very dif- 
ferent nature from their common feaſts; 


and a rite, at which their behaviour ought 


to be ſuch as was ſuitable to the good 
and ſerious end it was deſigned for. 

Theſe were the leſſons St. Paul choſe 
to draw from the inſtitution itſelf, for the 

eculiar uſe of the Corinthian chriſtians, 
in the firſt age of the goſpel. 

The examination which St. Paul re- 
commends when he ſays, © Let a man ex- 
« mine himſelf, and ſo let him eat of this 
c bread,” appears from the tenor of his diſ- 
courſe to be a chriſtian's examination of 


his own heart and diſpoſition, by the in- 
ſtitution of this holy rite, in order to 


aſſure himſelf that he comes to the Lord's 


Supper, and will behave himſelf at it, not 


as a common meal, or an ordinary eat- 
ing and drinking ; but as a particular 
rite appointed by Chriſt: that is, that he 


comes to it, in order to eat this bread and 
| drink 
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drink of this wine, in a ſerious and rehi- 
gious remembrance of him, and of his 
death. 

The mention mails here of examinati- 
on, was entirely owing to this, that ſome 
of the Corinthian chriſtians, had devia- 
ted, in their practice, from the inſtituti- 
on of Chriſt; and behaved themſelves fo 
intemperately and indecently, as to make 
no diſtinction between the eating and 
drinking 1 in memory of their maſter; and 
their eating and drinking indecently at a 
common meal. When therefore, any 
ſincere and ſerious believer in Chriſt has 
approved himſelf to his own conſcience 
in this particular, that he comes to the 
Lord's ſupper, as his diſciple, with a 
temper and deſign ſuitable to the only 
end of its inſtitution; he may be certain 
that he has examined himſelf in that ſenſe, 
in which alone the Apoſtle has recom- 
mended this duty, with regard to the 
partaking of the Lord's ſupper. 

An examination of a man's whole life 
and conduct, by the known law of God, 
whether natural or revealed, if it be 
wholly in order to render himfelf more 
perfect in the practice of all that is praiſe- 
worthy, in every circumſtance and rela- 
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tion of life, muſt be of great uſe to every 
well- diſpoſed Chriſtian, But for this, 
every one is the beſt judge for himſelf, 
of the proper and moſt convenient time. 
My deſign is only to obſerve here, that 
ſelf- examination, in this extent, is not a 
duty neceſſarily previous to the Lord's 
{upper; nor ſpoken of, by St. Paul, in 
this degree, as neceſſary to our duly par- 
taking of it. And this is fit to be ob- 
ſerved; that ſo no ſerious chriſtian may, 
on the one hand, make it a pretence for 
his not coming to this religious rite, that 
he has not had time for a long and par- 
ticular examination into his whole paſt 
conduct; or, on the other hand, be un- 
ealy (as too many have been) at his ho- 
neſt performance of this duty, in remem- 


brance of their Lord and Maſter, with- 


out ſuch a long and particular exami- 
nation. 

The duty of preparation for the holy 
communion being entirely founded upon 
theſe few words of St. Paul's Let a 
man examine himſelf;“ it is evident that 
the preparation implied in theſe words, 
as neceſſary and ſufficient, is ſuch a con- 
ſideration of the inſtitution itſelf, as may 


ſatisfy and aſſure us that we come to the 
Lord' $ 
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Lord's ſupper, as his ſincete diſciples, 
reſolved to eat and drink, in a religious 
remembrance of him; or, with diſpoſiti- 
ons and a behaviour, worthy of, that is, 
ſuitable to, the delign of this holy 
rite. 
A true chriſtian needs not any length 
of time to aſſure his heart of this. Nei- 
ther can the opportunities of this ſolem- 
nity come ſo ſuddenly upon him, but 
chat he may certainly know himſelf to be 
prepared, in this abſolutely neceſſary 
ſenſe: and let it be remembered that I 
am now ſpeaking only of what is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary. This is not deſigned to in- 
ſinuate, nor does it in the leaſt imply, 
that chriſtians may not wiſely chuſe to 
ipend a longer time in religious conſider- 
ation and prayer, juſt before their com- 
ing to the communion ; if they have lei- 
ſare, and think it of more advantage to 1 
them to do it upon this occaſion, than 1 
upon any other. But again I ſay, this 
ought not to be inculcated upon them, 
as a preparation neceffary before their 
coming to this holy rite: leſt the want of 
ſo much more time ſhould either prevent 
their attendance upon this duty; or diſ- 


turb the minds of thoſe who have honeſt- 
O 4 ly, 
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ly, and with chriſtian affections, attend. 


ed upon it, without ſuch a previous con- 
duct. It is, and muſt be, always of great 


uſe to chriſtians. But we are not to con- 
found duties; and make that peculiar to 
the holy Communion, which never was 
made peculiar to it by Chriſt, or his Apo- 
itles; which is proper for every ſeaſon of 


our time, andevery part of our life; and 


which would have been equally a duty, 


whether it had pleaſed our Lord to in- 


ſtitute the Holy Communion, or not. 
It 1s farther evident, from the paſſage 

now before us, that the whole affair of 

eating and drinking unworthily, in St, 


Paul's ſenſe, is confined to the frame of 


our. minds, and our behaviour, at the 
time of our performance of this religious 
duty. 

Whoever therefore, eats this bread: 
and drinks this wine, with a ſerious and 
chriſtian frame of mind; and a behavi- 
our ſuitable to the deſign of the inſtituti- 


— 


on; partaking of it, as a ſincere diſciple 


of Chriſt, under the ſenſe of his own ſtrict 
obligations, as ſuch; remembring his bo- 
dy broken, and his blood ſhed, at the 
ſame time; and doing the whole in re- 
membrance of Chriſt, as his Lord and 


Maſter; certainly cannot poſſibly be ſaid 
| to 
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to eat and drink unworthily ; or, as far 
as this particular religious action is con- 
cerned, to behave himſelf unſuitably to 
it, or to his own character, as a chriſtian. 
He only ought to be affrighted at the 
words of St. Paul, becauſe he only can, 
in the Apoſtle's ſenſe, be ſaid to eat and 
drink unworthily, who, without conſi- 
dering the duty he profeſſes to perform; 
without a ſerious regard to the remem- 
brance of his Lord and Maſter, for which 
only it was commanded ; eats this bread 
and drinks this wine, either with no 
thought at all of the end of this inſtituti- 
on; which is one degree of doing it un- 
ſuitably to the nature of the thing; or, 
(which is worſe) with thoughts and 
behaviour, utterly inconſiſtent with the 
deſign of this holy rite, or with a chriſti- 
an's duty at any time. | 
He who performs this particular reli- 
gious duty, in a manner, and wien a tem- 
der and behaviour, ſuitable to the nature 
and deſign of it; with a ſerious remem- 
Tn of Chriſt, as his Lord and Maſ- 
„ who has a right to the obedience of 

h life; cannot be ſaid to eat and drink 
unworthily i in St. Paul's ſenſe ; nor ought 
to be afraid of the cenſure paſſed by him 
Q 5 upon 
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upon ſuch as do ſo. But it will not fol- 
low from his doing this one duty worthi- 
ly, that he is that good. chriſtian, in all 
reſpects, whom his Lord will reward at 
the laſt day. Nor will it follow from a 
perſon's paſt failures in other points of 
duty, that he partakes of the Lord's Sup- 
per unworthily, in St. Paul's ſenſe ; if his 
temper and behaviour, at the time of par- 
taking, be ſuitable to it; and worthy of 
a true chriſtian. For if this were the 
caſe; no one who had been once a wil- 
ful finner could ever partake of this rite 
otherwiſe than unworthily : no, not if he 
could be certain that he ſhould never a- 
gain, under any poſſible trials, wilfully 
tranſoreſs the law of God, thro' his ke 
life ; of which yet it is impoſſible for any 
chriſtian to be aſſured. 
What is here ſaid cannot encourage 
ſinners of any ſort, to place the leaſt hope 
in their partaking of the Lord's ſupper, 
, whilſt they continue in the practice of 
their ſins; becauſe this continuance in 
fin is itſelf the forfeiture of God's favour; 
and muſt end in their condemnation, ac- 
cording to the expreſs terms of the gol- 
pel. But it is indeed of the contrary 


cendency, that is, to bring them to * 
ten 
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tend upon this inſtitution, with ſuch 2 
ſerious frame of mind as may happily 
lead them to the forſaking of all their ſing, 
and a total amendment of life. For a 
perſon who is a ſincere believer, and par- 
takes of the communion in remembrance 
of Chriſt as his Maſter, muſt, in conſe- 
quence of this, be ſenſible of the neceſſity 
of a chriſtian behaviour; and of an uni- 
verſal obedience to this Maſter: and can- 
not therefore, be accounted guilty of a 
crime, in thus partaking of it. But ſup- 
poſing him not to be guilty of eating and 
drinking unworthily, in the ſtrict original 
ſenſe of thoſe words; and not to be con- 
demned by Almighty God, upon this ac- 4 
count: yet, if he ſtill goes on in his fins; {| 
the habitual wickedneſs of his life, and 1 
his own wilful negle& to reform and F 
amend it, is the moſt certain and una- 
voidabje condemnation, pronounced a- 
gainſt him by that very Saviour whom 
he commemorates in this rite. 

On the whole, we ſee, that the eſſence 
of this duty conſiſts in the remembrance of 
Chriſt, It muſt however be obſerved, that 
the believing in him, and profeſſing our- 
ſelves, his diſciples and followers, is not anly 
neceſſary, in the nature of the things, to- 
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wards this remembrance; but this remem- 
brance, by partaking of bread and wine 
as memorials of his body and blood, is 
itſelf a profeſſed communion or fellow- 
ſhip with him, as our head: and the do- 
ing this, in a body or ſociety, 1s a pro- 
feſſed communion or fellowſhip with all 
other members of the ſame body, or ſo- 
ciety, under Chriſt. - Faith in Chriſt, 
therefore, as ſent into the world by God, 
is the ground of this remembrance, 
Profeſſing ourſelves to belong to him, in 
a religious ſenſe, as members to the head 
in a natural ſenſe, is implied in it. And 
profeſſing ourſelves to have a relation to all 
other chriſtians, (as members in the na- 
tural body have to one another,) and to 
have that mutual real concern and affec- 
tion which reſults from ſuch a relation 
amongſt diſciples to the ſame Maſter, is 
likewiſe implied in it; according to St. 


Paul's reaſoning. 


It is therefore an employment very pro- 
per, and very agreeable to this inſtituti- 


on, to revive in our minds, upon this 


occaſion, the force of all thoſe arguments 
upon which we believe in Chriſt; to own 
ourſelves his diſciples; to confeſs, and 


heartily condemn, all our deviations from 
| bis 
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his laws, and precepts; to acknowledge 
before God our obligations to live as his 
diſciples, who expect to be happy upon 
his terms only; to expreſs our ſincere 
thankfulneſs for his doctrine, example, 
life, and death; to profeſs our depen- 
dence upon him, as our only Head; and 
laſtly, to revive and enlarge our affecti- 
onate union and ſympathy with all other 
members of the ſame body throughout 
the world. 

A ſerious chriſtian cannot better em- 
ploy his time, upon this occaſion, than 
in reviving in his own mind the proper 
thoughts upon theſe ſubjects, in ſuch 
manner, as to have the beſt effect upon 
himſelf, in the whole conduct of his life. 
For I muſt obſerve that, though the per- 
formance of this one duty in a manner 
not unworthy of it, or unſuitable to it, 
be the great point to be neceſſarily re- 
carded, at the very time of our attend- 
ance upon this holy inſtitution ; yet, the 
nature of the thing itſelf, confider'd in 
all it's circumſtances, directs the mind of 
a chriſtian to many thoughts; which, 
though not abſolutely neceſſary to the 
performance of the duty, are of the great- 
eſt importance to himſelf: and may thus 

prove, 
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prove, by its own tendency and good ef- 
fect upon a moral agent, not only an act 
of obedience to his Lord's command; 
but a means, leading to his own greater 
increaſe in all that is worthy of a man, 
and a chriſtian. 

Our faith in Chriſt cannot be improv- 
ed, but either by God's giving us new 
evidences of the truth of his pretenſions 
which we cannot expect; or by our own 
ſerious review and repeated conſideration 
of all the old ones: and this review can- 
not be more properly taken, than when 
we profeſs ourſelves, by a ſolemn act of 
his appointment, to- be his diſciples, or 
believers in him. Our thankfulneſs can- 
not be heightened, bur by the reviving 
in our minds the memory of the benefits 
we have received; which are the only 
grounds of thankſgiving: and we are ve- 
ry properly led to theſe, when we are ce- 
lebrating the great inſtance of God's love 
to mankind, in his Son Jeſus Chriſt, 
Our charity to all others can never be 
more effectually improved, or inflamed, 
than when we take our obligations to it 
from. the love of God to ourſelves, ſhewn 
forth in the commemoration of the death 


of 
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of Chriſt; and from our being all united 
in one body, under him our Head. 

If we now proceed to enquire, what 
thoſe privileges or benefits are, which are 
truly and certainly annexed to this duty, 
or implied in it, the anſwer I think, is; 
all that either in general are promiſed or 
naturally belong, to a ſincere obedience 
to any poſitive commands of God, known 
by us to be ſuch; or, in particular, 
are, in the nature of the thing itſelf, im- 
plied in this rite, or reſult from it: any 
of thoſe promiſes which attend upon all 
duties of the like ſort; or any of thoſe 
natural conſequences from this particular 
duty, which may be conlidered as the 
promiſes, in effect, of him who made it 
a duty. Thus, for inſtance, all that fa- 
vour, and acceptance, and good plea- 
ſure, of Almighty God, which are plain- 
ly promiſed and annexed to our aſſem- 
bling ourſelves in obedience, and in ho- 
nour, to him and his authority, may as 
certainly be expected from our aſſembling 
for the purpoſes of this inſtitution, as for 
other religious purpoſes. We may be 
ſure, we are pleaſing Almighty God, 
whilſt we are obeying the command of 
his Son; and performing what we eſteem 

| our 
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our duty: and this we ought to look up- 
on as a great happineſs. 

But in this particular inſtance of our 
duty, we can with reaſon go farther. I 
ſay Lien reaſon: becauſe the benefits re- 
ceived, from all ſuch performances, by 
reaſonable creatures, cannot poſſibly be 
received, but in a reaſonable way. Theſe 
duties, how well ſoever performed, can- 
not be ſuppoſed to operate as charms; 
nor to influence us, as if we were only 
clock-work, or machines, to be acted 
upon by the arbitrary force of a ſuperi- 
or Being. But, in the natural and rea- 
ſonable tendency of them we ought to 
found our main expectations: unleſs we 
are otherwiſe. directed by God himſelf, 
And if we do; we ſhall find that, by our 


partaking of the Lord's Supper, accord- 
ing to the nature and deſign of it, we 
profeſs ourſelves Chriſt's diſciples ; and 
acknowledge our obligation to live ac- 
cording to his laws : that by this we are 
led to a ſerious conſideration of the tenor 
and deſign of his holy religion; and to 
the Gncereſt thankfulneſs for all that he 
did and ſuffered for us; as well as to the 
moſt proper diſpoſitions and reſolutions 


of behaving ourſelves as becomes us; in 
our 
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our relation to him as our Head, and to 
our brethren as fellow- members with us 
of the ſame body. This 1s therefore, an 
effectual acknowledgment of our ſtrict 
obligation to all inſtances of piety, and 
virtue. And thus, by its own tendency, 
it leads our thoughts, and conſequently 
our practice, to all that is good, and to 
all that is neceſſary for us to aſk of God, 
or to act ourſelves, towards our advance 
ment in it. So that our attendance up- 
on this rite is not only the paying a relt- 
gious ſervice, in the way appointed by 
Chriſt; which cannot but be always fa- 
vourably accepted by God: but it is a 
doing that, which we ourſelves can fee to 
tend naturally to revive and keep alive in 
our minds all ſuch thoughts, diſpoſitions, 
and affections, as are proper to work 

upon the conduct of our whole lives. 
And what reaſonable creature would 
not be content with benefits of this ſort, 
which are always of ſubſtantial and laſt- 
ing ſervice; without fancying to himſelf 
privileges, communications, or impreſ- 
ſions, from above, of, another ſort, ne- 
ver expreſsly promiſed to this duty; ne- 
ver with certainty to be rightly judged of 
in any caſe, often fallacious; and always 
| leaving 
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leaving the mind, in which the images of 
them have been worked up, in a ſtate 
ſatisfied with what carries no rational ſa- 
tisfaction in it; and too often in a diſpo- 
ſition of thinking meanly of thoſe real and 
practical excellencies, which are the true 
heighths, and exalted accompliſhments, 
of the chriſtian life ? 

To fay that this communion is the ac- 
tual partaking of all the benefits of Chriſt's 
body broken and blood ſhed; or, in other 
words, of his living and dying for ourgood; 
is not only to put that upon one ſingle act 
of religious obedience, which is by our 
blefled Lord made to depend upon the 
-whole ſyſtem of all virtues united: bur, 
in the preſent caſe, has this peculiar ab- 
ſurdity in it, that in this rite, which 
was inſtituted for the remembrance of 
Chriſt, it deſtroys that very notion of re- 
membrance, which is the eſſence of it. 
The great deſign of this inſtitution is tocall 
to remembrance the death of Chriſt; and, 
what is implied in this, to commemorate 
the benefits accruing to chriſtians from it. 
To make it therefore, the actual partak- 
ing of theſe benefits, is altering the na- 
ture of it; as much as the actual partaking 


Jy, 
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of any thing, is different from remem- 
bring it, or calling it to mind. IS 
To call it the food of our ſouls, is not 
to give it a name peculiarly proper to 
this duty, as diſtinct from all others. The 
word of God, and the doctrine of Chriſt, 


are expreſsly repreſented under the noti- 


on of our food, that is, the food of our 
ſouls: as they tend to improve us in what 
he requires of us, and to nouriſh us un- 
to eternal life. And ſo may prayer, and 
ſo may this rite, be called by a ſtrong 
figure of ſpeech; and ſo may every thing 
elſe, which leads us to a life of virtue: 
every ſtep of which may be ſtyled, by the 
ſame figure, the nouriſhment and ſtrength 
of our ſouls, towards a farther improve- 
ment, mew 

The ſame ſort of miſtake ſeems to lie 
in calling it the renewal of the new co- 
venant, on our part; and the ſeal of it, 
on God's part : the former of which 1s 
a very improper deſcription of this duty, 
as diſtinguiſhed from all others; and the 
latter ſeems to have no foundation, in 
any ſenſe. | | 

We may indeed, be ſaid to acknow- 


ledge, and own our covenant with God, 
through 


5 
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through Chriſt, by the virtual profeſſing 
ourſelves to be chriſtians, implied in our 
remembring him as our Lord. in this rite. 
But the ſame may be ſaid of any other, 

even verbal, profeſſion of our faith in 
Chriſt; which is equally an acknowledg- 
ment of the ſame covenant. But the re- 
peated acknowledgment of our being en- 
tered into ſuch a covenant is by no means, 

nor in any proper ſenſe, the renewal of 
that covenant, They are two very dif- 
ferent ideas: and ought always to be 
kept ſo. . 

Nor is this rite the ſeal of the cove- 
nant on God's part. The real blood of 
Chriſt, as ſhed for us; or, in other words, 
his death, is the only ſeal of the cove- 
nant: and even his blood, is called ſo, in 
this figurative ſenſe alone; that is, that, 
as covenants amongſt men are ſigned by 
ſome peculiar mark or ſeal, in order to 
ſnew and prove their truth and validity: 
ſo Chriſt's death, or Chriſt's blood, con- 
ſidered as the proof he voluntarily gave 
that the terms brought by him to man- 

kind from God, were truly what he had 
repreſented them to be, is by a figure of 
ſpeech called the ſeal of the new cove- 


nant; z and he may be ſaid to have ſealed 
* | it 
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it with his blood, as his death was the 
ſtrongeſt proof he could give of the re- 
ality of his own and of his father's affec- 
tion towards mankind. 

When Chriſt ſaid of the cup, at the 
inſtitution of this rite, * This is my blood 
« of the new covenant;“ he did not mean 
that real blood which was to be ſhed, in 
witneſs to this covenant : but wine to be 
drunk in remembrance -of that blood. 
And, if the words were as St. Luke and 
St, Paul relate them, This is the new 
„ covenant in, (or through) my blood;“ 
he did not mean that the cup was to be 
that covenant, but a memorial of that 
covenant then to be ſealed with his blood. 
But in neither of theſe expreſſions can it 
be implied that this rite is itſelf a repeat- 
ed ſeal of that covenant; or any thing 
more, than that the wine at the Lord's 
table is the memorial of that blood which 
may be figuratively called the ſeal of that 
covenant; and, in conſequence. of this, 
the memorial of that covenant itſelf, 
to the reality of which Chriſt's blood was 
the ſeal, or teſtimony. 

I have thus endeavoured to guard 
you againſt all ſuch doctrines and 
ways of expreſſion concerning this 

duty, 
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duty, as appeared to carry along with 
them any notions which might prove of 
bad conſequence to chriſtians; or at beſt 
do not tend to explain the peculiar na- 
ture of it, as diſtinguiſhed from all other 
duties of religion. And from whatT 
have laid down I think it very evident 
that the proper and confiſtent way of ex- 
preſſion, upon this ſubject, is this: © that 
“ partaking worthily of the Lord's Sup- 
«per is one particular duty of a chriſti- 
e an; that this partaking of it worthily 
“is no more than the performance of 
« one duty, in a manner, and with diſ- 
< poſitions, ſuitable to the deſign and 
“nature of it; and therefore ought not 
« to be accounted of any more Impor- 
ci tance towerds the ſecuring our ac- 
* ceptance with God, than the perfor- 
« mance of a ſingle duty of this fort can 
e be: and that every chriſtian is obliged 
not only to perform this duty worthily, 
but every other duty of his feligion 
upon principles ſuitable to its nature; 
* and, as to his final acceptance with 
* God through Chriſt, ought to have his 
© eye conſtantly and particularly upon 
that whole ſyſtem of moral duties, up- 
** on which, throughout the New Teſta- | 
ment, 
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« ment, his acceptance is conſtantly reſt- 
e edz and upon thoſe catalogues of vices , 
« which are as conſtantly there declared 
« to exclude all who praiſe them from 
the kingdom of heaven, let their reli- 
« oious performances in other reſpects, 
* be what they will.” 

To conclude, let chriſtians be content 
with what their Maſter and his Apoſtles 
have taught thern to expect from this du- 
ty; and not think it any exaltation of his 
inſtitution, to magnify it into what he 
never deſigned it to be. Let them not eſ- 
teem that, as a low diſpenſation, which 
is as high as it was his will to make it; 
nor think, above what is written, of that, 
which can receive its value only from 
what is written. Let them remember 
that all beyond, is no better than a dream: 
pleaſing perhaps at preſent; but, in the 
end, hurtful to thoſe who infuſe it into 
others, and to thoſe who will find them- 
ſelves diſappointed when they are waked 
out of it. Let them attend upon this 
holy inſtitution, as the commemoration 
of their Lord, the reviver and teacher 
of the pureſt religion in the world: and 
this will lead their thoughts to their 

happineſs, by the way of their duty; 
8 and 
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and diſengage them from dwelling chief. 
ly upon ſupernatural favours, and ex- 
alted privileges, where they are natural- 
ly and ſtrongly called upon to think of 
their own indiſpenſable obligations to 
e depart from all iniquity;” and to“ prac- 
tiſe all virtue ;” that is, to have their 
- *© converſation ſuch as becometh the Goſ- 
pel of Chriſt,” whom they thus acknow- 
ledge for their Maſter, 
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